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DIALOGUE I. 
MERCURY AND CHARON. 


re behold here how thoſe to whom the education of 


princes 18 entruſted ought to labour to correct the 
vices ſpringing up in them, and inſpire them with 
the VIrfues proper to FRO tation. 


EHARGH 

9 HAT has made thee tarry fo long, that 
thou haſt not come ſooner? are there 
* no more mortals yet dead? didſt thou 
. forget the wings of thy cap? haſt thou 
been buſy ſtealing? or had Jupiter ſent thee a great 
diſtance upon any of his love-intrigues? haſt thou 
been acting Soſia? Lk and keep me no longer 

in ſuſpence. | 


N E f n 0 CUR Te 
I have been aiting a cully, I expeQted to have 
" VOL. I. A 


2  . MERCURY AND CHARON, 
had the honour to have brought Prince Picrochole 
into thy boat to-day, which would have been an 
excellent prize. 4 1 

C H 4 we 0 N. 

What? ſo young! 

| MERCURY. - 

Les; ſo young: he imagined himſelf in a very 
dangerous way, and ſhouted out, as if he had ob- 
ſerved death coming to ſnatch him away. 

| CHAR ON. 

Well; ſhall we have him? 

MERCURY. 

1 hall truſt him no more, he has cheated me ſo 
oſten; IT have. no more faith in him; he was ſcarce 
in bed till he forgot his NY and tell found a- 

_ Tleep. 


— 


CHAR ON. 

But was it not a real illneſs? 
Fon MERCURY. 5 
It was a light indiſpoſition, which be thoughta 0d 
6 great one. He has frequently given ſuch alarms. | 
| I have heard him wiſh his belly cut off when he had | 
a fit of the cholic; another time, bleeding at the 
noſe, he thought his ſoul was going to drop out in- 
to his handkerkhief, | 1 
CHARON. '% 
Surely he mult be a very poor hero to go to wart 3 
MERCURY. | 2 
War! that he makes with cheſs-men, ſecure 
from harm or pain: he has already fought more E 
than an hundred battles. 1 


r eee . F 


ö 


CH AR ON. 0 
That is a miſerable adced | It ſends 0 me no k 
A. A bo 


F Ten gers, 1 


dle 


ob- hat he has an and a Phenix. 
5 c H AR ON. 
But all this anſwers not our purpoſe: we would 
ather need a young Prince, brutal, ignorant, unpo- 
Iched, who ſhould contemn learning, and love no- 
> ſo hing but arms; who, always ready to glut himſelf 
rce With blood, ſhould center all his glory in the miſ- 
ha- brtunes of mankind. Such a one Rune 1 my 
at full once a day. 
MERCUR x. 
O ho! doſt thou want ſome of thoſe Princes, or 
ther monſters, greedy of ſlaughter ? This I aſſure 
hta cc, is more mild. I believe he will love peace, 
ms. id yet know how to make war; we ſee in him the 
had ginnings of a great Prince, as we obſerve in the 
the d of a growing roſe what promiſes a beautiful 
t in- wer. 5 | 
£ CHARON. 
13 But i is he not haughty and tyrannical ? 
war? TT MERCURY. 
That he is, to a great pitch. © CTR 
cure CHAR ON. 
more Wha doſt thou mean then by the Muſes? He 
er will know any thing; he will ſpread diſor- 
all around him, and will ſend us many a 
ae no ſintive ghoſt; but that is fo much the better. 


MERCURY AND CHARON, 8 

MERCURY. | 
Nevertheleſs I hope, that if he can but caſt a- 
Fray his trifling effeminacy, he will ſome time make 
great buſtle. He has the wrath and tears of A- 
Shilles ; and who knows but he may likewiſe have 
is valour * He is quarrelſome enough to reſemble 
Sim ; and it is reported that he loves the Muſes ; 


'MERCUR Y. 
He 18 tyrannical, but not wicked; he is Curious, 
8 2 


4 HERCULES AND THESEUS. 
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than real pains, Jove has given him to men to b 


a long bleſſing to them. 1 


oe end. WU e 
DIALOGUE II. =_ 


HERCULES AND THESEUS. 


The hiſtory and charaBers of theſe two heroes af f 
here given in a. conciſe and curious manner, 1 
the Feproaches which "yp * upon one another : 


ng . A s E UVS. F 
„ ERCULES, I am aſtoniſhed to beholf 


bl. 1 thee here, I thought that thou wert ſeat 
1 f in high Olympus with the gods. Fame ſpread 
broad, that the fire upon mount Oeta had conſun 


ed all the mortal nature ? that thou hadſt from ii 


r 


Then I ſuppoſe we ſhall not have him ſo v ſoon? * 


No: his diſeaſes are K ts of impatience - 


I , 
2 
ie 
Bo . 
8 


iN docile, and he has a high taſte for fine things; he Mme 

\ loves honeſtspeople, and kindly thanks them who v 
* correct him; if he do but get the better of his haſti. che 

FH acis and indolence, he will be a ſurpriſing man, Ino 

{| aſſure thee. 

If | CHARON. | 

N : Whatl 1 haſty and indolent! that is a contradi@i | 

it C on: thou dreameſt ſure. 

* MERC U Rx. or 

n Do I don't dream. He is haſty to be angry, and 

* indolent in performing his duties; but he mend 

| daily, and is undoubtedly reſerved for noble actions Ju 
F: ml .CHARON,. | 


\ 


HERCULES AND THESEUS, 5 
$3 he mother, and that nothing of thee remained but what 
who was come of Jove. It was currently reported that 
haſti . ¶ thou hadſt married Hebe, who has plenty of leiſurò 
nan, I now, as Ganymede ſerves the nectar in her ſtead. 

NRHA. 
Knoweit thou not that-this is only my ghoſt ? 


xdicti-þ un aan 
No more ſeeſt thou any thing t mine; mough 
3 ben i it is here I have nothing in Olympus. 

y, and HERCULES. 

mende That 3 is, becauſe thou art not, like me, one of 

ions Jupiter's ſons. | 6:7 ol 

| b d 14 DW RS EW S515: 

5 This is fine talking indeed | did not my mother 

Ethra, and my father Egeus ſay, that I was the ſon 

tiencll of Neptune, as Alcmena, to cloak her crime, while 

1 to bj Amphitryon was at the fiegQof Th ebes, made him 

believe that Jove had done her thf honour to pay 

her a vin 


oon? 


HERCULES. 

Thou art very: bold, methinks, thus to make - 
jeſt of the ſubduer of monſters. I never underſtood 
Joking. 
8. 1 Ds: ä 

© But thy ghoſt is not much to be dreaded ; 1 am 
es a not going into Olympus, to laugh at the expence 
ry 1 of the immortalized ſon of Jove. As for monſters, - 
ther have ſubdued ſome in my time as well as thee. 

: HERCULES. 

4 Dareſt thou preſume to compare thy foodies en · 
beo terprizes with my labours? The lion of Nemea, 
ſeat for which the Nemean games were inſtituted z the 
read Lernean Hydra, with its multiplying heads, the E- 
nſun WM remanthean boar, the brazen footed ſtag, the Stym- 
m 9 Phalian birds; the Amazon ] ſtripped of her girdle, 

| | A 3 
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6 ' HERCULES AND THESEUS. 
the ſtable of Augeus, the bull I drew into Heſpe. 


ria, Cacus, whom I ſubdued, Diomede's horſes, | 


which fed on the fleſh of men, three-headed Ge- | 
ryon, king of the Spains, the golden apples of the WM 
garden of the Heſperides ; laſtly, Cerberus, whom 
I dragged out of hell, and obliged to face the light, 
will be for ever remembered by the world. | 
| | THESEUS. 8 | 
And did not I overcome the robbers of Greece, 4 
drive Medea out of my father's houſe, kill the Mi- | 
notaur, and find the Egris of the Labyrinth, which M 
was the occaſion of inſtituting the Iſthmic games? | 
and they are ſurely nothing inferior to thoſe of Ne- 
mea; moreover, I vanquiſhed the Amazons, who 
came to lay fiege to Athens: to thefe exploits add BY 
the combat of the Lapithae, Jafon's voyage for the Þ 
golden fleece, and the hunting of the Calydonian FF - 
boar, which I had fo great a ſhare in; nay, I ven- 
tured as well as thee to deſcend into Pluto's dreary BY + 


realm. PLS; +] 

HERCULES. 2 
Ay, but thou waſt puniſhed for thy foolith en-“ 
terpriſe; thou didſt not lay hold of Proſerpine; Cer - 

berus, whom I dragged out of his gloomy den, de- 
voured thy friend before thine eyes, and thou re- | 
mainedſt a captive ; haſt thou forgot that Caſtor and 
Pollux retook their ſiſter Helen out of thy hands? 
Thou didſt alſo ſuffer them to carry off thy poor mo- 
ther Ethra; and all this ſpeaks but a puny hero: 
in ſhort, thou waſt baniſhed from Athens; and up- 
on thy retiring into the iſle of Scyros, Lycomedes, 
who knew how accuſtomed thou wert to undertake 
unlawful enterprizes, in order to be beforehand 
with thee, threw thee headlong from the ſummit 
of a rock. There was a noble death 


» 
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light, 
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HERCULES AND THESEUS, 7 
THESEUS. 

And, pray, was thine more honourable? to falb 
in love with Omphale, with whom thou didſt han- 
dle the diſtaff; then to forſake her for the young 
Tole, tothe prejudice of poor Dejanira, to whom thou 
hadſt plighted thy faith; to receive and put on the 
Tunic, drenched in the blood of the centaur Neſ- 
ſus; to become ſo outrageous as to throw poor Ly- 
chas, who had done nothing to thee, down from the 
rocks of mount Qeta into the ocean; and when ex- 
piring, to intreat Philoctetes to conceal thy ſepul- 
chre, that the world might believe thee a God? 
Was this end more glorious than mine? It mult 


be confefled, that before I was baniſhed by the A 


thenians, I had brought them out of their towns, 
where they lived quite barbarous, in order to civi- 
lize them, and to give them laws within the bounds 
of a new city. As for thee, thou wert far enough 


from being a law-giver ; all thy merit hay i in thy ſi- 


de arms, and broad ſhoulders. 
HERGALES. 
My ſhoulders have ſupported the world, to relieve 
Atlas; beſides, my bravery was admired; 'tis true, 


J was too much given to women, but it well be- 


comes thee to reproach me with it ! thee, that didſt 


ungratefully forſake Ariadne, who ſaved thy life in 


Crete; doſt thou think I have not heard of the A- 
mazon Antiope, to whom thou waſt alfo unfaith- 
ful? nor was Egle, who ſucceeded her, more for- 


tunate; thou hadſt carried off Helen, but her bro- 
thers found means to puniſh thee for it; Phedra 
had blinded thee to ſo great a pitch, that ſhe indu- 


ced thee to deſtroy thy ſon Hippolytus, whom thou 


| hadſt by the Amazon; ſeveral others poſſeſſed thy 
heart, and'did not. a long time keep it. 


A 4 


HERCULES AND THESEUS, 
THESEUS. | 
But after all, I never ſpun like him, who ſup- 


ported the world Ros his CD: 


J give up to thee my mean and effeminate life 


in Lydia, but all the reſt is above man. 
THE Ss E Us. 


A greater ſliame for thee, that all the reſt being 


above man, that paſſage ſhould be ſo far beneath 


him z moreover, thy labours thou doſt ſo much 
boaſt, thou . in obedienee to Eu- 


HERCULES 


Juno, tis true, had ſubjected me to her will; 


tis the fate of virtue to be delivered up to the per- 


ſecution of baſe and wicked people; but her per- 


ſecution ſerved only to exerciſe my patience and 


courage: on the contrary, thou waſt frequently 


guilty of acts of injuſtice. Happy had it been for 
the world, hadſt thou never got out of the laby- 
rinth. 


- 


1 


It was 1 who delivered Athens from the A 


of ſeven young men, and as many girls, which Mi- 
nos had impoſed on it, for the death of his ſon An- 
drogeos. Alas! my unhappy father Egeus, who 
looked out for me, thinking he ſaw the black fail 
inſtead of the white, plunged himſelf into the ſea, 
and I found him dead at my arrival ; from that 
time I governed Athens wiſely, _ 5 
_ HERCULES, 
How couldſt thou govern it, ſeeing thou waſt 


daily buſied in ſome new warlike exploits, and didſt 


ſet all Greece on fire by thy amours? 


. ———  ——— — 
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ACHILLES AND CHIRON, 9 


T HE S E us. 
Jun us talk no more of amours; in that ſeanda- 


lous point we are nothing behind hand with each 
other. 


— N 


HERCULES. 
Ingenuouſly. I confeſs it; and even yield to thee 
in point of eloquence 3 3 but what decides betwixt | 
us is, that thou art in the lower regions, at Pluto's 


mercy, whom. thou haſt enraged, whereas I am in 
the rank of the Immortals 1 in high nen, q 


.. E.. Ge A 
DI A I. O G E u. 


ACHILLES AND. CHIRON. 


4 Seeking picture -of the 1 to which, hot= 
headed youth ex poſe” a Prince born tg command. 


ae H 
F what uſe are thy inſtructions now to me ? 
thou didſt never talk to me of any thing but 
wiſdom, valour, glory, heroiſm; with all thy bril- __ 
liant diſcourſes, here I am become an empty ſha- 
dow; had it not been better for me to have paſſed 


a long and pleaſant life at the court of King Lyco- 


medes, in a woman's dreſs, with the Princeſſes, 
daughters of that King? 
c HIR ON. 

Well; wilt thou beg leave of fate to return a- 
mongſt thoſe girls ? thou ſhalt ſpin, thou ſhalt loſe 
all thy glory; a ſecond fiege of Troy ſhall be form- 
ed without thee ;z- the haughty Agamemnon, thy 
enemy, mall be ſung by Homer; 'Therſfttes himſelf 
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10 ACHILAES AND CHIRON. 


be ſcandalouſly buried in oblivion. 
ACHILLES. 

hat, would Agamemnon deſpoil me of my 
glory ! I remain in ſcandalous oblivion ! I cannot 
bear the thought, and had rather fall once more by 
the coward Paris's hand. f 

c H IRON. 
My inſtructions . virtue are not then to be 
' deſpiſed. 
| ACHILLES. 
Iconfeſs it; but in order to improve them, I could 
with to return to the world. 
CHIRON, 
What wouldſt thou do there a ſecond time? 
ACHILLES. 

Do there! I would avoid the quarrel I had with 
Agamemnon, and ſhould thereby ſave the life of 
my friend Patroclus, and the blood of ſo many other 
Greeks, whom I ſuffered to die by the cruel ſwords 


of the 'Trojans, while I was rolling for deſpair * 


the ſea-ſhore like a crazy perſon. 
" CHIRON. 
But had I not foretold thee that thy paſſion would 
make thee commit theſe fooleries ? 
SETTLES. 
Tistrue, thou hadſt told it me an hundred times; 
Þut does youth give ear to what is told it ? it be- 


lieves only what it ſees. O could T but grow oY 


again ! 
CHIRON. 


Thou wouldſt again grow paſſionate and untrac - 
table. | | 
1 C H 1 L IE. 
I promile thee, I would not, 


£2 


bod wo 


ft 2 ws, ty 
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ACHILLES AND CHIRON. | 1 1 
C H IRON. | 
Ah! hadit not thou promiſed me an hundred * 
an hundred times, in my Theſſalian cave, to com- 
mand thyſelf, when thou wert at the ſiege of Troy? 
but didſt thou do it? 
ACHILLES, 
Town I did not. | 
CHIRON. 
Wert thou to grow young again, thou wouldft 
do it no better; thou wouldſt promiſe, as thou doſt 
promiſe, and wouldſt keep thy word, as thou didſt 


8 it. ä | : 


ACHILLES, 
Youth i is then a ſtrange diſtemper 
CHIR ON. 
Let thou wouldſt again be ill of it. 
426 H LES, 
Tis true; but youth would be delightful, could 
it be rendered moderate, and capable of reflexion. 


Now thou who knoweſt ſo many remedies, haſt 


thou never a one to cure that fiery heat, that boil- 
ing of the blood, more dangerous than a raging 
fever ? | 
CHIRON. 
The remedy is to fear one's ſelf, to credit wiſe 


men, to call them to aſſiſtance, ſo to improve paſt 
” faults, as to foreſee thoſe that are to be avoided for 
the future, and frequently to invoke Minerva, whoſe 
wiſdom is far beyond the outrageous valour of Mars, 


ACHILLES. 


Well, PH do all this, if thou canſt obtain of Ju- 


piter to recal me to the blooming youth I once en- 


Joyed; prevail with him to reſtore thee alſo to the 


light, and ſo to ſubject me to thy eommands, as Her- 


cules was to thoſe of Euryſtheus. 
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8 ACHILLES AND HOMER. 
3 c HIRON. - he 

I conſent. ' I ſhall put up that prayer to the fa- 
ther of the gods, and I know that he will hear me; 
thou ſhalt revive after a long ſerious of years, with 
genius, elevation of ſpirit, courage, tafte for the 


Mules, but with gn impatient and outrageous tem- 


per; thou ſhalt hae Chiron at thy fide, and we ſhall 


ſee in what manner thou wilt make uſe of him. 


CFC 


A ILO GU E 
ACHILLES AND HOMER. 


An excellent way ꝙ making à young Prince take 
delight in glory and 1 literature. 


ACHILLES. 

OMER, I am tranſported with j joy at ha 
wing been the means of immortalizing thee. 
My quarrel with Agamemnon, my ſorrow for the 
death of Patroclus, my combats with the Trojans, 
and the victory I ebtained over Hector, gave thee 

the fineſt ſubject of a poem that ever was ſeen. 

HOMER. 

I echifef that the ſubject is a fine one; but I 


might eaſily have found other as fine ſubjeCts: one 


proof that there are ſuch, is, that I actually found 
ſome. The adventures of the wiſe and patient U- 
lyſſes are ſurely equal to the wrath of the impetu- 


ous Achilles? 


£CHI1 LE ES. | 
What! compare the cunning and deceitſul U- 
Ivites with the fon of Thetis, more terrible than 


tl 


be 


ACHILLES &ND HOMER. 17 


Mars himſelf ! | erer nn porks or thou 
malt feel Lis 


HOME N. 

Thou haſt forgot that ghoſts ought nerer to put 
themſelves in a paſſign, a ſhade's wrath is not much 
to be feared; thou now haſt no other arms to make 
uſe of but good arguments. 

A C HIE EE s. 

Why do you then diſown that you owe to me 
the glory of thy nobleſt poem? The other is only a 
rhapſody of old women's tales; every thing is lan- 
guid, every thing ſavours of its old bard, whoſe vi- 
vacity is extinguiſhed, and Nu. never knows when 
to have done. 


- 


: HOMER. 

Thou reſembleſt a great many people, who for 
want of being acquainted with the various ſorts of 
writing, fancy that an author flags, when he paſles 
from a fiery and rapid kind to another more gentle 


and moderate; whereas they ought to know, that 


perfection conſiſts in always obſerving the different 
characters, in varying the ſtyle according to the 


ſubjects, in riſing and ſinking with propriety, and 


in giving, by ſuch a contraſt, more agreeable cha- 
racters: one ſhould know how to ſound the trum- 
pet, to touch the lyre, and even to play upon the 
rural pipe. I imagine thou wouldſt have me paint 
Calypſo with her nymphs in her grotto, or Nauſi- 


cae on the ſea- ſhor as the heroes and gods them- 
ſelves, fighting at 


e gates of Troy. Talk of war, 


it is thy province, and never take upon thee to _ 
A, on poetry when I am preſennt. 

MGK TA LE 228% 4 ier arg 

O1 how imperious thou art, good blind, bard! 

thou takeſt advantage of my death, . 4; 47 


\ 


14 ACHILLES AND HOMER. 


-HOME R. 8 ; 
I take advantage alſo of my own; thou art no 
longer any thing but the ghoſt of Achilles, and I 
that of Homer. 


ACHILLSS. 
Ah! why can't I exert ſome of my former 
might upon this unthankful ſhade ! 

HOME R. 

Since thou inſiſteſt ſo much upon my ingratitude, 
J will now at length undeceive thee. Thou haſt 
furniſhed me with but one ſubject, which I could 
have found elſewhere; but I have given thee a 
glory, which no other could have given thee, and 
which never will decay.“ 

ACHILLES, - 
How ! doſt thou imagine that the great Achilles 


| would not have been admired by all nations, and in 


all ages, without thy verſes ? 
HOMER, 

Delightful vanity! for having ſpilt more blood 
than another, at the fiege of a city which was not 
taken till after thou wert dead! How madly heroes 
are there, who after ſubduing mighty * and 
conquering mighty nations, lie, nevertheleſs, in the 
darkneſs of oblivion, nor are their very names known? 
The Muſes alone can immortalize illuſtrious exploits. 
A King, who loves glory, has two things to do to 
obtain it; he firſt muſt deſerve it by virtue, and 

then make himſelf beloved by the darlings of the 
Muſes, who can ſing it to all future generations. 
| ACHILLES, 
But it does not always depend on Princes to have 
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great poets; it was by chance, and long after my | 


death, that thou conceivedſt the deſign of compo- 
fling * Iliad. 


ner 


aſt 


Cs 


come and ſing to 


ACHILLES AND - HOMER. Ie 
HO M E R. a 
True; ; but when a prince loves learning, there 


| are always abundance of learned men formed 


during his reign; hig rewards and eſteem excite a 
noble emulation; taſte improves ; let him but be a 
favourer and lover of the Mules, and they will foon 
produce inſpired men, to-praiſe whatever is laudable 
in him; when a Prince wants a Homer, it is owing 


to his being unworthy to have one; his want of 
| taſte attracts ignorance, groſsneſs, and barbariſm; 


barbariſm diſhonours a whole nation, and takes a- 


way all hopes of laſting glory from the Prince who 
reigns over it. Knoweſt thou not that Alexander, 


who not long ago came down among us, wept that 
he had had no poet to do for him, whatT have done 
for thee? This ſhewed his good taſte of glory: as 
for thee, thou oweſt every thing to me, and yet 
thinkeſt no ſhame to call me ungrateful ; it is no 
longer time to fly out; thy wrath before Troy was 


7 good to furniſh me the ſubject of a poem; but I 
cannot ſing the tranſports thou mighteſt have here, 


and ſo they would do thee no honour. Remember 
only, that the fatal ſiſter, having deprived thee of all 
other advantages, thou haſt now nothing leſt, but 
the great name thou holdeſt of my verſes. Fare- 
well. When thou art in better humour, I ſhall 

to thee in this grove „ paſſages 


of the Hiad; ſuch as, the defeat of the Greeks in 
thy abſence; the aſtoniſhment ofthe Trojans, the mo- 
ment thou appearedſt to revenge Patroclus ; the 
gods themfelves, ſurprized to ſee thee, as tho? it had 
been Almighty Jove: after that, ſay, if thou dareſt, 
that Homer did not give Achilles all his glory, 
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Yoo <r Fo 
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CPR x fc en ux as x. ro 
'D 1A 1 0 G UE V. 
ACHILLES AND ULYSSES: 
The charafiers of Achilles ol U Iyſes.. 
TLOLSSES 


OOD-morrow, ſon of Thetis: I am at laſt 
come down, after a long life, to theſe dark 


abodes, whereinto thou waſt precipitated in the 


bloofn of youth. 
40 HILL ES. 

1 did not live long, becauſe the unjuſt Fates did 
not allow that I ſhould acquire more glory than 
they are willing to grant to mortals. 

. 1888. 

They ſuffered me, however, to live a long time, 
amidſt great perils, from which I always honoura- 
18 extricated myſelf. | 

520 CH L116 8 
What honour was it to prevail always by craft ? 
For my part, I never knew how to A I knew 


| only. Row to conquer. vo 


„ LIS S8 ES. 

Nevertheleſs I was judged, after you died, the 

moſt worthy to bear thy arms. 
&CHLELE bo: 

Poh ! thou obtainedſt them by thy eloquence, 
not by thy valour. It ſhocks meto think that arms, 
made by the god Vulcan, and which my mother 
gave me, ſhould have been the recompence of an 
artful babbler. 
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»/ 


916759 412 169 YRS 253 4 M03 
Lacey that I Been greater things mies 
thou didſt fall before the city or Troy, while yet in 


all its glory; but I it was who overthrew wat 


ACHILLES. 
Tis more. honourable to die by the unjuſt wrath 
1 the gods, after having overcome one's enemies, 
than to put an ehd to a war by lurking in a horſe's 


85 belly, and by making uſe of the myſteries of e 


7 IST oh yo aa g 
hat 5 N 8 !... PLE CER - 8 n 
. n 85 r Eo ene FT gy LN ES 8 n — 


va, in order to deceive one's enemies. : 


-ULYSSES. 
Haſt-thou-then _ that the Greeks owe A- 


| chilles himſelf to me? If it had not been for me, 
thou wouldſt have paſſed an inglorious life amongſt 


the daughters 'of King Lycomedes; to me thou 


oweſt all the glorious n n I ao thee. 
| to perform. 231 


| ACHILLES. 
But after all, I did perform them, and thou ne- 


ver didft perform any thing but acts of deceit; as 
for me, my being amongſt Lycomedes's daughters, 
was owing to my mother: Thetis, who knew that 
l was to be ſlain at the ſiege of Troy, and had eon- 
cealed me there, in order to ſave mylife: but thou, 


who, wert. not to die, why wert thou playing the 
mad-man with thy plough, when Palamedes ſo art- 
fully diſcovered thetrick? O! what joy it is to ſee 


a biter bit! He laid Telemachus, doſt thou remem- 


ber, in the furrow, to ſee if thou wouldſt drive the 


5 0 over thy own ſon. 


, LT Ss E S. 
1 do ent it, but I loved Penelopsy ad 
was unwilling to leave her. Didſt not thou com- 


mit greater follies for Briſeis, when thou deſertedſt 


18 3 ACHILLES AND: ULYSSES. 


the camp of the Greeks, and waſt the occaſion of 


the death of thy friend Patroclus? 
| ACHILLES, 
Ay: but when I returned, I revenged Patroclus, 


and conquered Hector. Whom didſt thou ever 


conquer in thy _ 1 it was not Irus, chat deggar of 
+564 BY 
ULYSSES, 

The lovers of Penelope, and the Cyclop "__ 

phemus. 
40H IL. L Es. 

Thou treacherouſly took'ſt thoſe lovers Lndpdlng; 
they were men intoxicated by pleaſures, and almoſt 
always drunk: as for Polyphemus, thou ſhouldit be 
ſilent about him; hadſt thou dared toſtay, he would 
have made thee pay very dear for the eye thou by 
redſt out to him when he was fleeping. 

ULYSSES, | 
1 after all, I encountered for twenty years to- 


gether at the ſiege of Troy, and in my travels, all“ 
the dangers and diſaſters that can exerciſe the cou - 
rage and conduct of man. But what hadſtthou e- 
ver to conduct? There was nothing in thee but a |? 
mad impetuoſity, and a fury, which the vulgar Þ* 


name courage: the hand of the coward Paris put a 


_ to its career. | 
ACHILLES. 


But thou, who boaſteſt of thy prudence, 4 N 


thou not fooliſhly get thyſelf killed by thy own ſon 


Telegonus, whom thou hadſt by Circe, only for 


want of the precaution of diſcovering thyſelf to him? 
There · is a pleaſant ſage now to call me a fool! 
ULYSSES. 
Begune; J leave thee with the bolt of Ajax, 
as brutal as thyſelf, and as jealous of my glory. 
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VLTSSES AND. GRYLLUS. 19 


0 * 6. . - 
DIALOGUE vr 


ULYSSES A ND GRYLLUS. 


7 he condition of men would be worſe than that of 


beaſte, if ſolid philoſophy and true religion did not 
ſupport them. 
ULYSSES. 
NE you not very well pleaſed, my 4 o 
Tus, to ſee me again, and to be in a ——_— 


of re-affuming your ancient form ? 


GRYLLUS. 
I am well pleaſed to ſee you, favourite of Mi- 


nerva; but as for the change of form, m_—_ excuſe 
me, if yo4e 8 


ULYSSES. 
Alas! child, do you know what a Soni you 


make? Moft certainly you have no fine perſon; you 
hare a huge body, bending towards the earth, long 
dangling ears, ſmall eyes, ſcarce half open, afright- | 
ful ſnout, a moſt difadvantageous phyſiognomy, naf- 


ty hair, coarſe and briſtly; in ſhort, you are alto- 


gether 4 horrid perſonage; I tell it you, if you don't 
know it; and if you have ever fo little ſpirit, you 
will think re too happy to become man again. 


AT LT U. 

Say what you will, I ſhall do no ſuch thing. 
'The hog” s trade is much prettier. Tis true, my 
ſhape is not very pretty, but that I ſhall be rid of, 
if I never view myſelf in a glaſs; and, indeed, by 
the humour I have ſome time been in, I am in no 


20 ULYSSES' AND. GRYLLUS. 
great danger of looking into the water, and reproach- 
ing myſelf there with my uglineſs; I like a 0 
puddle better than a clear fountain. 

ULYSSES. 

Does not ſuch naſtineſs give you horror? Vou 
lire upon nothing but ordure; you wallow in infec- 
tious places; you ſunk enough tt; to make one's 
ſtomach riſe. 


7 
— 


„ ATE s. 

No matter; all depends on taſte: that ſmell is 
ſweeter to me than that of amber: and that ordure 
18 nectar to me. 

1 n 
1 bluſh for vou; is it poſſible that you * ſo 

ſoon forgot what is noble and eee in hu- 
manity ! 86 
| 52 GR FT LS s. 

Speak no more of humanity to me; its nobleneſs 
is only i imaginary; all its evils are real, and its goods 

are but in idea. I have a naſty body, covered with 

briſtly hair, but then I have no more need of 
cloaths; and you would be happier in your woful 
adventures, bad you a body as hairy as mine, to 

ſupply the want of cloathing: I find my food eve- 
ry where, even in the moſt aud ede places; law- 
ſuits, and wars, and all the other perplexities oflife 

are no longer any thing to me; Iwant neither cook, 
nor barber, taylor, nor architect; ſo you ſee I am. | 
free, and content at little expence. Why then 

ſhould I re-involve myſelf i in the neceſſities of man- 

kind ? 

ULYSSE $. 
*Tis true, man has great wants, but the arts he 

has invented to ſatisfy thoſe wants, turn to his Slo. 

ry, and are his * 


rc 


Us 


ULYSSES Au D GRYLLUS: 221 
| : 6 R Y L L U & | N 
It is ſafer to he free from all thoſe wants, than 


to have the mol Ss e means of remedying 


them; one had better enjoy a perfect ſtate of health, 


without any knowledge of medicine, than be ever 
| ailing, with the moſt excellent remedies. 


ULYSSES. 
But, my dear Gn you no longer then make 
any account of eloquence, poetry, muſic, theknow- 
ledge of arts, and of the whole world, that of fi- 
gures, and of numbers? Have you renounced your 


dear country, the ſacrifices, feaſts, games, dances, 


combats, and the crowns, the rewards of the con- 
querors * Anſwer me. 
| RTI L US. 
Ny hoggiſh temper is ſo happy as to i me a- 
bove all thoſe fine things. I had rather grunt than 


be as eloquent as you; what puts me out of con- 


ceit with eloquence is, that even yours, which al- 
moſt equals that of Minerva herſelf, does neither 
perſuade nor touch me; I have no inclination to 
perſuade any one, and no occaſion to be perſuaded; 
J am as little curious of verſe as of proſe; all that 
is grown mere empty ſound to me; for combats of 
wreſtling and chariots, I freely leave them to ſuch 


as are as fond of a crown, as children of their play- 


things; IJ am no longer nimble enough to gainthe 


prize, and ſhall not at all envy it in another, leſs en- 


cumbered with bacon .and fat; as to muſic, I have 
loſt the reliſh for it, and taſte determines every thing; 
taſte, which attaches you to it, hath looſed mefrom 
my attachment: but let us talk no more of the mat- 


ter; return to Ithaca. A hog's country is where- 
ever there areacorns. Go, reign, viſit Penelope a- 


Bain, puniſh her lovers: as for me, my Penelope i is 
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22 ULYSSES AND CRYLLUS. 


the ſow hard by, who reigns in my ity, and nothing 
diſturbs my empire. A. great many Kings, in 
gilded palaces, cannot attain my happineſs; the 
world calls them drones, and undeſerving of a throne, 
when they incline to reign like me, without tor- 


ULYSSES. 

Lou don't conſider that a hog is at the mercy of 
men, and that it is fattened only to have its throat 
cut; with this fine reaſoning you will ſoon end 
your days; and men, whoſe rank you don't chuſe 
to be in, will feed upon your Goren your puddings, 
and your hams. 


/ 


CRYLLUS. 


That, without doubt, is the danger of my con- 


dition: but has not yours alſo dangers attendant u- 
pon it? I expoſe myſelf to death by an agreeable 
life, whereof the pleaſure is real; you expoſe your- 
ſelf to a ſudden death, by a miſerable life, and for 
a chimerical glory. Hence I conclude, that it is 
better to be a hog than a hero. Were Apollo him- 


ſelf one day to ſing your victories, his ſong would 


not alleviate your pains, nor would it ſecure you 
from death. The regimen of a hog is preferable. 
ULYSSES. 

You are then grown ſenſeleſs and ſavage enough 
to contemn the knowledge which makes men al- 
moſt equal to the gods? 

8 Sar us. 
On the contrary, *tis out of knowledge that I 


deſpiſe men; tis impiety to ſuppoſe that they re- 


ſemble the gods, ſeeing they are blind and unjuſt, 
deceitful, miſchievous, wretched, and deſerving to 
be ſo, cruelly armed againſt one another, and as 
much enemies to themſelvesas to their neighbours. 


222 „ 


1 pidity! ! 


ULYSSES AND GRYLLUS. 23 
What is the effect of that ſo much boaſted know- 


edge? It does not change the manners of mankind; 
it tends only to flatter and gratify their paſſions. 
Were it not better to have no reaſon at all, than to 
have it to authorize the moſt unreaſonable things? 
Ahl ſpeak no more to me of man; he is the moſt 
unjuſt, and, conſequently, the moſt unreaſonable of 
all animals. Without flattery, an hog is a 
good ſort of body; he makes neither falſe money 
nor falſe contracts; he never perjures himſelf; he 
has neither avarice, nor ambition; glory never 
| prompts him to make unjuſt conqueſts ;/ he is inge- 
© nious, and without malice; he fpends his life in 
eating, drinking, and fleeping; were every body 

like him, every body would fleep as ſoundly, and 
you would not be here; Paris had not committed 
the rape of Helen; the Greeks had not overthrown 
: the mighty city of Troy, after a ten years ſiege; you 
never had ſo wandered by ſea and land at the will 
b of fortune, and ſhould have had no occafion to con- 

| 1 quer your own kingdom. Talk no more to me, 

therefore, of reaſon ; for men have nothing but fol- 

ly. Is it not better to be a beaſt, than a wicked 

fool? | | 93 


ULYSSES, 
I confeſs Iam not a * ſurprized at your ſtu- 


| E RT L LUS. 
A mighty wonder truly, that a hog ſhould be 


ſtupid! Every one ought to ſupport his character; 


you ſupport yours of man, reſtleſs, eloquent, haugh- 


tp, full of artifice, and diſturberofthe public peace: 
the nation, in which I am incorporated, is modeſt, 
of few words, and hates all ſubtilty and fine ſpeceb- 


C 


24 —+ ULYSSES AND GRYLLUS, 


It goes directly to mn without delaying 


to 20 argue the matter. ; 


\: However, you cannot rains that the immortality 


yn for men exalts their condition infinitely | 
above the beaſts. I am quite frightened at the 
blindneſs of Gryllus, when J think that he eſteems 


the delights of the Elyſian fields, where men live 
Rapp after their death, as nothing. | 
5168 T A. I. U 8. 

Stop, if you pleaſe; I am not 0 l a hes as 
to renounce the eſtate of man, would you ſhew me 
in him a real immortality; but to be a ghoſt, and 
that a plaintive ghoſt, which regrets, even in the 
Elyſian fields, the parting with this wretched world, 


I own that ſuch a ſhadow of immortality is not 
worth ſuffering any conſtraint for. Achilles, in the 2 


Elyſian fields, is now playing at quoitupon the graſs; 


but he would give allhis glory, which is indeed but ; 
a dream, to be the infamous Therſites in the land 
of the living; that Achilles, ſo much cured of his 


paſſion for glory, is nothing; he is no more himlelt! eres 


his former boldneſs and ſentiments are now no lon- 
ger diſcernable in him; 'tis an I don't know what, 
that remains of him, only to do him diſhonour ; 
that vain ſhadow is no more Achilles, than mine is 


my body: think not, therefore, eloquent Ulyſſes, 4 


WT to de 
ty; I am for ſomewhat more real, for want of paſt a 


and y 


to dazzle me with a falſe appearance of immortali- 


which I perſiſt in keeping my preſent ſtate; ſhew 
me that man has in him ſomething more noble 
than his body, and which is exempt from corrupt! 
on; ſhew me that what thinks in man is not the 
body, but ſtill ſubſiſts after the diſſolution of that 
rude and diſordered machine; in ihort, make ap- 


had y 
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ROMULUS AND REMUS, 2-5 

pear that what remains of man alter this life is a * 
being really happy; evince that the gods are not un- 
juſt, and that there is beyond this life a ſolid re- 
ward for virtue, continually ſuffering here below; 
that inſtant, divine ſon of Laertes, 1 run through 
dangers with you; L leave Circe's fly contented; I 
am no more a hog, I become again man, and man 
upon guard againſt all pleaſures: by no other way 
hall you ever bring me to your deſire; I had rather 
| be a great greaſy hog, content with my ordure, than 
| be a man, weak, vain, inconſtant, malici ous, deceit- 

ful, and diſhoneſt, who hopes to be after his death 
but a diſmal moaning ghoſt, and a Phantoms not 
5 latished with its condition. 45 


90.0 --- -- 
DIALOGUE vn. 
ROMULUS AN D REMU'S, 


. — attained. by guilt can jgive neither Fea. 
| glory, nor folid happineſs: 4 9s. 


4 REM U s. | 1.286 1 
3 0 brother, you are at laſt in the 2 ſtate 
3 with myſelf! This was not worth putting me 
to death for; the few years you reigned alone are 
N paſt and gone; there is nothing of them remaining; 
and you would have paſſed them more delightfully 
had you lived in peace, and ſhared the authority 
fpich r me. 
; | ROMULU 5s, 

Had 1 had that moderation, I ſhould neither 
have founded the mighty city I. have eſtabliſhed, 
YOU. hh B 


4 


265 ROMULUS AND REMUS. 


nor made the conqueſts that have immortalized me, 
RE M Us. 


You had better been leſs powerful, and more juſt 
and virtuous. 1 appeal to Minos and his two col - 
leagues, who are going to judge you. 

R O MUL US. 

That is very hard. Upon earth none would 

have preſumed to judge me. 
e 

You will be condemned here below by my blood, 
in which you imbrued your hands, your reputation 
will be for ever blackened upon earth. 
ed authority and glory: authority did but juſt paſs 
through your hands, and vaniſhed away likea dream; 
as for glory, you will never have any. He cannot 


be a great man, who is not firſt an honeſt man; and 


he who aſpires to the virtues of the gods, ſhould 


leave off crimes which are unworthy of men. You Þ 


had the inhumanity of a monſter, and you pretend- 
£d to be a hero! 
ROMULUS. 


You durſt not talk to meafterthismanner, 1 F 


we were tracing out our city, without im punity. 
REMUS. 


| Thar is true, as I found tomy coſt: but whence 
comes it that you are come down to theſe dreary Þz 
manſions? It was reported that you were become 


immortal. 
ROM UI. U $. 
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Youwant- | 


I was thought to be fo * none but my coli 
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DIALOGUE VIII. 
ROMULUS AND TATLIUS 


Real heroiſm TELE with om and violence. 


TATIUS. 
Arrived here a little fooner than you; but, at 
laſt we are both here; and you are no farther 
foward than myſelf, nor better in your affairs. 
Fi ROMULUS. 

There is a great odds: I can boaſt the glory of 
having foundedan eternalcity, with an empirewhich 
{hall have no other bounds than thoſe of the uni- 


verſe; Ihaveovercome the neighbouring kingdoms; 


I have formed an invincible people, out of a parcel 
of fugitive criminals; what haſt thou ever done that 
may be put in parrallel with theſe wonders ? 
COT ATIES 

Fine wonders truly! To get together a gang of 
banditti, and turn their ring-leader, to ravage the 
neighbouring countries with impunity, treache- 
roufly to carry off women, to have fraud and violence 
for one's only law, to murder one's own, brother; 
theſe are things, tis true, I have not done. 'Thy 
city will ſtand as long as the gods {hall pleaſe; but 
it is raiſed upon very bad foundations. As for 
thine empire, it may eaſily extend; for thou taughtſt 
thy citizens nothing elſe but to uſurp the property 
of others. Great need have they to be governed by 
a King more moderate and juſt than thou; and in- 


; deed I am told that Numa, my ſon-in-law, hath 
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28 ROMULUS AND TATIUS. 
ſucceeded thee: he is wiſe, juſt, religious, benefi- 


cent; this is exactly the man wanted to reform thy lex 
commonwealth, and to repair thy fault | let 
RO MUL Us. * 
It is an eaſy thing to paſs one's life in judging | 
law-ſuits, appeaſing quarrels, and cauſing polity to 
be obſerved in a city; this is a fooliſh conduct, and ed 
an obſcure life: but to obtain victories, to gain con- an 
queſts, that is what makes the hero. Hs 
. TATIVS. 14 { 
Wie talking! *tis a ſtrange heroiſm that, which ed 
rende only to murder thoſe one is jealous of. Taki 
„ ROMVUL UE 1 
Hiw'! murder! 1 find chou fulpeAeſt me of My FA 
N 0 cauſed thy death. 4 - 
ATIs. 0 


* ao by no means ſuſpect thee : for I make not # 
che leaſt doubt ofit ; nay, I am certain of it. Thou , 
Hadſt been long impatient of my'ſharing the royalty i = 
withthee; all who have paſſed the Styx ſince Idid, Þ = 


bl have informed me that thou didſt not even ſave the fro 
5 aayphpearances: no regret was there for my death, 
ino care taken to revenge it, or to puniſh him who Þ 
il aſſaſſinated me, but thou haſt had thy deſert. When 9h 
I wicked men are taught to ſlay one king, they will 5 85 
Fa Joon find an opportunity to diſpatch another, L 
„ ROMULUS. = 
Wt Well, tho' I had been the occaſion of 5 mur i * 
Mi! der, I ſhould but have followed the example of 
falſenefs thou hadſt ſet me in deceiving that poor 
young woman Tarpeia; thou didſt want her to let 
thee come up with thy troops to ſurpriſe the rock 


which was from her name called Tarpeian; and 
for that end hadſt promiſed her what the Sabines 
wore on their left arms. She imagined ſhe was 
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ROMULUS AND TATIUS. | 295 
to he in poſſeſſion of the valuable bracelets ſhe had: 


ſeen; but inſtead of them ſhe received all the buck- 


lers, under which ſhe was buried on the ſpot: there- 
was a perfidious and cruel action! 

T A r U. 
Thine of cauſing me to be treacherouſly butcher- 


* 


ed is of a yet blacker dye: for we had ſworn alli - 


ance, and united our two kingdoms, But I am re- 
venged; thy ſenators found effectual means to put 
a {top to thy boldneſs and tyranny. There remain- 
ed not the ſmalleſt particle of thy mangled body; 


every one probably took care to carry off his piece 


under his robe, and thus wert thou made a god! 
Proculus ſaw thee with the majeſty of an immortal. 
Do theſe honours not Ry thee, thou who ait ſo- 
vain-glorious? 

R OM U L US. 


Not over well : but there is no remedy for my 


hard fate: they ſirſt tear me to pieces, and then fall 


down and worſhip me. Tis really a kind of Geri 
ion. I was yet living, I would 
1 | 2 

It belongs: not to you to threaten now: ghoſts. 
are but as nothing. Adieu, haughty wretch, I a- 
bandon thee, | 
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DIALOGUE IX. 


ROMULUS AND NUMA POMPILIUS. 


Hou much more ſolid the glory of a wiſe and peace- 
Jul king is than that of an unjuſt conqueror. 


ROMULUS. 
OU have been a long time in coming here, 
you have had a ſurpriſing long reign. 
NUM ATOMYILIVUSãò. 
The reaſon is, it has been very peaceable. The 
means of arriving at a good old age upon a throne, 


is to injure no- body, not to abuſe authority, and to 


act in ſuch a manner, that no man may have any 
intereſt in wiſhing our death. 
a ROMULUS. | 

When one governs ſo moderately, he lives ob- 
ſcurely and dies. without glory: he has. the trouble 
of governing, and authority gives him no pleaſure : 
it is far better to conquer, to bear down. all oppoſi- 
tion, and to aſpire to immortality. 

NUMA POMPILAIUS, 

But in what, I pray you, confiſts your immorta- 
lity? I heard you were in the rank of the gods, 
quaſſing nectar at the table of Jove; how happens 
it then that I find you here? 

| ROMULUS. 
To ſpeak ingenuouſly, the ſenators, grown jea- 


lous of my power, made away with me, and loaded 


me with honours after pulling me to pieces: they 
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"NUM4 POMPILIUS.  _ 3+ 
choſe rather to invoke me as a god, than obey: me; 


as their king. 120223 100 


NUMA POMPILIUS.. 

How! there was no truth in 1 Proculus's ſtory. 

then? | EE 
0 M UL v 8. F 

Oh! do you not know how many e the 


1 people are made to believe? but why ſay I fo? no 


e- 


3 
8 


5 


e eee een 


body knows better than you, who perſuaded them 


that you were inſpired by the nymph Egeria. Pro- 


culus ſeeing the people exaſperated at my death, 

was willing to ſoothe them by a fable. Men love 

to be deceived: flattery aſſwages the greateſt griets. 

NUMA POMPILIUS. - 

All your immortality then, was only ſome mor- 

tal ſtabs...  —< 

ROMU L vs. 

But 1 have had altars, prieſts, victims, and in- 
cenſe. N 

NUMA-POMPILIUS, ta 
That incenſe is no ſort of balſam; you are no- 


thing the leſs here a vain and impotent ſhadow, + 


without hopes of ever ſeeing: again the light. of day, 


You ſee then that there is nothing ſo ſolidly ad- 


vantageous as being good, juſt, moderate, and be- 


loved by one's people: for provided a. perſon lives 
long, and is always in peace, he has noincenſe indeed, 


and does not paſsforimmortal; but. he enjoys good 
health, reigns without diſturbance, and does a great 
deal of good to the people he governs. 
ROMULUS. | 
Yow who lived ſo long, were not n when 
you were crowned.. 
NU M A POMPILIUS. 


I was forty years old, and that was my happi- 
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32 ROMULUS AND: 
neſs: had I begun to reign ſooner, I had been with- 
out experience and without wiſdom, expoſed to all. 
my paſſions. | Power is too dangerous a thing when 
one is young and fiery: and of that you had fatal ex- 
perience, by killing your brother when you were in 
a paſſion, which made Fo inſupportable to all * 
citizens. ä 
N NM UE Ys. 
To have lived fo long, you muſt have had a 
ſtrong and faithful guard about you. 
a NUMAPOMPIELTU $. 
Zo far from that, the firſt thing I did was to part 
with thofe three hundred guards you had ſelected, 
which were called Celeres. A man who reluc- 
tantly accepts the royalty, who does not chuſe it 
but for the public good, and would be content to 
reſign it, is not afraid of death like a tyrant. For 
my part, I thought I did the Romans a favour in 
governing them: I lived poor, to make the people 
rich; all the neighbouring nations would have wiſh- 
cd to be under my conduct. In this ſituation, what 
occaſion had J for guards? As for me, a poor mor- 
tal, it was no-body's intereſt to beſtow on me the 
immortality of which the ſenate thought you wor- 
thy. My guard was the affection of the citizens, 
who regarded me as their father. May not a king 
truſt his life to a people, which truſts him with 
their property, their peace, their preſervation ? The 
conhdence i is equal on both fides. 
ROWE US” 
To hear you talk, one would imagine you had 
been king contrary to your inclination: but you 


deceived the people in that, as s you impoſed on them 


in the affair of religion. 


* 


& 


N MA POMPILIUS. E 


"_ NUMA POMPILIUS, | |; 
al! They came and brought me out of my retire- | 
en ment at Cures; at firſt I repreſented, that I was by ; 
„no means fit to govern a warlike people, accuſtom- 1 
in ed to conqueſts; that they would need a Romulus, 
ur always ready to vanquiſh: I added, that Tatius's ö 

death and your's made me not over ambitious of ; 

Z ſucceeding thoſe two kings; in ſhort, I reprefent= _ 4 

a cd that I had never been at war, they perſiſted in 


deſiring me: I yielded: but I always lived poor, 
plain, moderate in the royalty, without preferring 
myſelf to any citizen. I ſo united the two na- 
tions of the Sabines 1 Romans, that they cannot 
now be diſtinguiſtied. I revived the golden age; 
all the nations not only adjacent to Rome, but e 
ven throughout Italy, taſted the plenty I every where 
difuſed: agriculture, brought into repute, civilized 
the ſavage people, and attached them to their coun- 
try, without giving them a reſtleſs paſſion to invade - 
the lands of their neighbours, 
ROM UL US. 

fk peace and plenty ſerve only to puff up a- 
people, to render them ſtubborn to their ſovereign, 
and effeminate in themſelves; inſomuch that they 
are never after able to ſupport the toils and dangers 
of war. lad any power come to attack you, what 
would you have done; you who had never ſeen a- 
ny thing of war? You muſt have told the enemy 
co ſtay till you had conſulted the nymph. . | 
£5 NUMA POMPILIVUVS. 


If I did not know how oy war like you, I 
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= knew how to avoid it, and to get myſelf reſpectret 
and beloved by all my neighbours? I gave the Ro- 
mans laws, which, by making them juſt, laborious 
and ſober, will render them for ever ſufficiently ſor- | 


* 


34 ' NXERXES ANP LEONIDAS, 

midable to any who would wiſh to attack them. I 
{ſtill greatly fear that they retain too much of the 
ſpirit of rapine and violence which you had incul- 
cated into them. | 


SS SESSSSSSSSSSSSSSS. 


DIALOGUE XxX. 
XERXES AND LEONIDAS. 


Tiſdem and valour render States invincible, and not 4 
the great number of ſubjects, nor the unbounded 1 
authority princes. fut 


Xx E RX E S. 
EONI DAS, I intend to do thee a great ho- 
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nour: be it thy own fault, if thou art not al. Þ ge 

* this always in my retinue on the Stygian ſhore. to 
L EO NI DA 8. tir 

I came down hither for no other end but to a- ou 


void ever ſeeing thee, and to repel thy tyranny. 
Go ſeek thy flaves and wy flatterers, which are thy 
proper arcane h 
| X E RX E s. 5 
Do but mark the rude, inſolent n a beg- th 
. garly dog, who never had any thing but the name 5 Wi 
of king, without the authority; a captain of a gang A 
of robbers. What! haſt thou the impudence to com- 
pare thyſelf to the great king? Haſt thou then for- 
got how I covered the earth with ſoldiers, and the 
ocean with ſhips? Doſt thou not know that my ar- th 
my could not flake its thirſt at one meal without EB a 
drying up whole rivers ? m 
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XERXES AND LEONIDAS. 35 
LEONIDAS * 
How dareſt thou boaſt the numbers of thy troops? 


three hundred Spartans, whom I commanded at 
Thermopylae, were cut off by thy numberleſs ar- 


my, but could not be conquered : they fell not, till 
Seeſt thou not thoſe crowds 
of wandering ſhades that cover the ſhore? Theſe 
are the twenty thouſand Perſians we flew : aſk them 


tired with ſlaughter. 


how many other men, and eſpeeially of thine, one 
ſingle Spartan is worth. It is valour, and not num- 


ber, that makes troops invincible. 


XERXES. 
That action of thine was an effort of deſpair and 


fury. 


L. EON I DAs. 

No; it was a wiſe and generous action: we 
thought it our duty to devote ourſelves to a certain 
death, in order to teach thee what it is to pretend 
to.enſlave the Greeks, and in order to give all Greece 


time to prepare itſelf to conquer, or periſh like 
ourſelves: and actually that example of courage did 
ſurprize the Perſians, and re- animate the diſcourag- 


Qur death was well beſtowed. 
X E R XE S. 
Oh! how ſorry J am that I did not enter into; 
the Peloponneſis after having laid waſte Attica! TI 
would have laid thy Lacedemon in aſhes, as I did 


ed Grecians. 


Athens; and thee, haughty wretch, I would have 


LEONID AS. 

Tis no time now either to abuſe or flatter; we 
are now in the land of truth. Doſt thou i imagine 
thou art ſtill £ the great king? thy treaſures are far 
away from thee z thou haſt no more guards nor ar- 
mies, NO more pomp nor pleaſures; panegyrics come 
20 more to tickle thine ears. Thou now art nak- 
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36 XERXES AND, LEONIDAS. 

ed, ſingle, and about to be judged by Minos: but 
thy ghoſt is very paſſionate and impudent; thou 
wert not more furious when thou commandeſt the 
ſea to be whipt; for which piece of fooh{h mad- 
neſs thou didſt well deſerve whipping thyſelf: and 
thoſe gilded chains, doſt thou remember them? which 
thou cauſedſt to be thrown into the Helleſpont, in 
crder to hold the ſtorms in thy ſlavery, A pretty 
fellow, to overcome the ſea! thou wert ſoon after 
glad to repaſs with all ſpeed into A ſia, in a bark, like 
a poor ſiſher- man. Behold what the vanity of men 
comes to, Who want to force the laws of nature, 
and to > forget their own feeblenels. 

x E Rx E s. 

Ah! kings who ean doany thing (I ſee it plain - 
ly, but alas! I ſee it too late) fall a prey to all their 
paſſions. How is it poſſible for one that is a man 
ro reſiſt his own power, and the flattery of all a- 
bout him? O what a misfortune it is to be born a- 
midſt ſuch great dangers ! 

SEL @SNTD 4s 

＋ har is the reaſon why I reckon my-royalty pre- 
ferable to thine : I was king upon condition of lead- 
ing an hard, ſober and laborious life, like my pec- 
ple. I was king for no other end but to defend my 
country, and to make the laws reign: my royalty 
gave me the power of _ good without allowing 
me to do evil. | 

x E RX E s. 

Ay but thou wait poor, without ſplendor, with- 
out authority; one of my ſatraps was far greater 
and more magnificent than thou. 

LEONIDAS. 

I ſhould not indeed have had wherewithal to 

pierce mount Athos like thee; nav, I believe that 


" XERXES AND LEONIDAS,. | "FF 


E every one of thy fatraps ſtole away more gold and 


ſilver than we had in our whole commonwealth : 


; but our arms, without being gilded, could very well 
| make ſhift to pierce theſe cowardly and effeminate 
1 fellows, whoſe innumerable multitude made thee. 


put ſo vain a conkdence in, 
e x E RX E s. 
But after all, had I entered immediately into the 


Peloponneſis, all Greece had been in chains; not 
F W no not even thine, could have been able to 


* LEONIDAS. : 
1 believe it might have been as thou ſayeſt, and 
tis that makes me deſpiſe the great power of a ſa- 


* vage people, which is neither inſtructed. nor diſci- 


plined. They want wiſe counſels, or if any ſuch 


are offered, they know not how to follow them, and 


always prefer others that are feeble or deceitful. 
x E R X E s. 
The Greeks were propoſing to make a wall, in 


order to cloſe the Iſthmus; but it was not yet made; 
and ſo J could have entered. 


LEUN i . 
The wall was not yet made, it is true; but thou 


wert not created to prevent thoſe who propoſed to 


make it. Thy weakneſs was a yet greater ſecuri- 
ty t to the Greeks than their own ſtrength. 
X E RX E S. 
Had I taken that Iſthmus, I would have ſhew 
| . 0 4&3; | 

5ome other blunder; for ſome ſuch thou muſt 
needs have committed, depraved as thou wert by 
luxury, pride, and an abhorrence of ſincere coun- 
tels ; thou wert eaſier to ſurprize than the Iſthmus, 


SOLON AND PISISTRATUS. 


38 
Xx EARXK ES. 


But T was neither ſo e, nor ſo fooliſh 28 


thou imagineſt. 1 
Eren ni 
Thou hadſt naturally courage and goodneſs of 


heart: the tears which thou didſt ſhed at the fight. 


of ſo many thouſands, not one of whom was to re- 
main on the earth before the end of an hundred 


years, ſufficiently. declare thy humanity. That was 
If thou hadſt 


not been too powerful and happy a king, thou 


the moſt. admirable ſcene of thy life. 


vwouldſt have been. a tolerably honeſt man. 


Se * ——— 


DIALOGUE XI. 
SOLON AND PISISTR ATU 8. 


Tyranny is frequently more fatal to the ſovereign 
* the 928 * 


3 0 L ON. | 

"ELL, by enſlaving thy fellow citizens, 

thou thoughteſt to become the happielt 

man in the world; behold, thou art much the bets 
ter for it! Thou didſt deſpiſe all my remonſtran- 
ces, and trample all my laws under thy feet; what 
reapſt thou now from thy tyranny, but the curſes 
of the Athenians, and the juſt puniſhments thou art 
about to endure in the infernal regions. 

PISISTRATUS.. _ 
But I governed with mildneſs enough. Tis true 
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SOLON AND PISISTRATU'S. 
I was willing to govern, and to ſacrifice whatever 
; was ſuſpicious to my authority. 
s. O LON. 
7 That i is exactly what is. called a cyrant. He . 
not commit evil for the ſole delight of committing 
it; but he ſticks at nothing he thinks will encreaſe 
| his greatneſs. 
PISISTRATUS, 
I wanted to acquire glory, 
SOLON. | 
What glory is it to render one's country enſlav- 
ed, and to paſs, to all poſterity, for a wicked wretch, 
who knew neither juſtice, honour, nor humanity ? 
Thou ſhouldſt have acquired glory, like ſo many o- 


85 e & . S „ r BS 2 Nh IS x OE NRTA 
ICS ih On; 9 e 22 0 ß 


by opprethng it as thou haſt done. 
PISISTRATUS. 
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enough to govern, it is very hard to ſpend one's 
days in a ſtate of dependence upon a. capricious 
people. | 

| SOLON. 
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FAY 6 
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the people juſtly by the authority of the laws. I 
who ſpeak to thee was, thou well knoweſt, of the 
royal race; but was I at any time ambitious to go- 
vern Athens? On the contrary, I ſacrificed every 
thing to put ſalutary laws in force: I lived poor: 
I never would make uſe of any thing but perſuaſi- 
on and good example, which are the arms of vir- 
tue. Say, did you act in this manner? 
PISISTRATUS. | 

No; but the reaſon was, I intended to leave the 

pally: to my children, 


39 


ther Greeks, in the ſervice of thy country, and not 


But when one has ſpirit, genius, and amen 


I grant it; but one ſhould deen to manage 


— 
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s O LON. 
And well thou haſt ſucceeded! for all the inhe-- 


ritance thou haſt left them is the public hatred and 
The moſt generous citizens have de- 
ſerved an immortal glory and ſtatues for ſtabbing 
the one; the other, a fugitive, is gone ſervilely to 
2 ſavage king, to beg his aid againſt his own native: 
Such are the poſſeſſions thou haſt leſt thy 
children] Hadſt thou left them the love of their 


deteſtation. 


COU try. 


country, and a contempt of pageantry, they had fall 
been 3 happy among the Athenians. 
ISIS T RAT US. 
But what! live without glory, in N 
s B. 21 
Is glory acquired only by crimes? 


icates and enervates men. 


it whare it is not! 
PISISFRATUS; 


But the people had too mnch liberty and a 
people too free is the moſt infupportable of all ty- 


rants. 
B 80 1:0 KM. 

Thou ſhouldſt have alkfied-1 me, to W the 
liberty of the people, by eſtabliſhing my laws; and 
not have overturned the Jaws to tyrannize over the 
people. Thou haſt acted like a father, who, to ren- 
der his ſon moderate and tractable, ſhould fell him 
into 1 18 for the remainder of his life. 

PISISTRATUS. 


But the people of Athens are too Jealous of their 
liberty. 
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It is to be 
ſought in war againſt enemies, in all the virtues of 
a good citizen, in the contempt of every thing that 
O Piſiſtratus, glo- 
ry is a noble thing | Bleſſed they who know how to 
find it! but how pernicious is it to propoſe finding 
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8.0 LON. 
It is true they are jealous to exceſs of a liberty 


j that belongs to them; but wert not. thou ſtill more 


i jealous of a tyranny which . not. poſſibly belpng 
to thee? 2g 


\ 


PISISTRATUS.. 
' Thad not patience to ſee the people at the mercy 


; of the ſophiſts and rhetoricians, who prevailed over 
perſons of wiſdom.and diſcretion. 


— 


/: $0 an. 
It was ſtill better that the ſophiſts and rhetorici- 


ans ſhould ſometimes impoſe on the people by their 
argumentations and eloquence, than to ſee thee ſtop 
the mouths of both good and bad counſellors, in or- 
der to cruſh the people, and hear nothing but thy 
= own paſſions. But what delight didſt thou taſte in 
1 that power? What can. be the charm of tyranny? 


PISISTRA'TUS. 


Why, it is, to be dreaded by every-body, t to fear 
no- body, and to be able to do ee 


SOL ON, | 
Fool, thou hadſt every thing to fear, and nity 


” didſt experience, when thou didſt fall from the fume. 
mit of thy fortune, and hadſt ſo much ado to riſe a- 
gain. Thou findſt it alſo in thy children. WhO 
Was it had moſt to fear, thou or the Athenians ? 
Whcther the Athenians, who groaned under the 
pyoke of ſlavery deteſted thee, or thou, who wert al - 
ways to fear being betrayed, diſpoſſeſſed, and puni- 
ſhed for thy uſurpation? Thou hadſt therefore more 


to dread than tlie very captive people, to whom thou 
| Cidſt render thyſelf ſo formidable. 
PISTSTRATUS. 


1 ingenuouſly confeſs that tyranny gave me no 


wal fr 5. but I ſhould never have had the cou- 
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rage to part with it: by loſing the authority I ſhould 


have fallen into a mortal languor. 
- $0:L ON. 

_ Acknowledge then how hurtful tyranny is to the 
tyrant, as well as to the people : : he is unhappy in 
the poſſeſhon, and. miſerable in being ne of 
it, 7 


SS ο 
I D141,0c0Ut . 
SOLON A N D JUSTIN LAN: 


4 Juft idea of the laws fit to render a people wu 
and happy. 


JUSTINIAN. 
HERE is nothing like the noſis of the Ro- 
man laws. You were thought by the Greeks 
to be a preat law-giver: but had you lived amore 
us, your glory would have been much eclipſed. 
. s OL ON. 

Why would I have been defied: in your Coun: 

try! ? 
| JUSTINIAN. 

Why! becauſe the Romans have vaſtly improved i 
upon the Greeks, both for the number and ey 
tion of their laws. L 

s 0 LON. 

Wherein, pray, have they improved ? 

' JUSTINIAN. 

We have a vaſt number of admirable laws, which 

have been made at various times. I ſhall in all 2. 
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hould Þ ges have the glory of having ack N in 854 code 
ö al that great body of laws. 
8.0 LON. : 

o the 1 have often heard Cicero ſay here below, that 

py in the laws of the twelve tables were the moſt perfect 

ed of the Romans ever had. You'll give me leave to ob- 
ſſerve by the way, that theſe laws travelled from 
Greece to Rome, and that they came chiefly from 

8 Lacedemon. 


JVSTINIAN. 

N Let them come from whence you pleaſe, they 
E were too ſimple, and too ſhort, to be compared with 
our laws, which have foreſeen every thing, deter- 


. © mined every thing, put every thing in onde with an 
5 6 infinite Oy | 
good f s Oo LON. 
Y For my part, 1 thought that laws, in es ro be 
good, were to be clear, plain, conciſe, adapted to a 
© whole people, who are to underſtand them, to retain 
Ro- Þ them eaſily, to love them, to obey them Pon alle oo- 
cks BY caſions, and at all times. 
git i | " FUSTINIAN- 
But plain and conciſe laws do by no means abotd; 
ſufficient exerciſe for the learning and genius of the 
un: lawyer; they don't deſcend enough into curious 
5 queſtions. "I | EG 
1 fl” 80 © N. 
ed I muſt own it ſeemed to me, that laws were mache 
ec- ¶ on purpoſe to avoid knotty queſtions, and to pre- 
ſerve amongſt a people good morals, order and tran- 
5 quillity: but you inform me, that they ought to 
de exerciſe to ſubtle wits, and to furniſh | out mat= 
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44. soLON AND' JUSTINIAN-. 
W. i Jus TIN IAN. 
Rome has produced learned lawyers: Sparta ha 
nothing but ignorant ſoldiers... 
 $&L O'N 
I ſhould have taken. good laws to be ſuch as pre- 


rant to live in peace under the protection of thoſe 
plain and clear laws, without being reduced to the 
neceſſity of conſulting vain ſophiſters about the ſenſe 


them. I ſhould imagine laws not very good, when 
they require ſo many learned men to explain them, 
and who are never agreed amongit rn. 


JuSsTIN IN, 
In order to ſet every _ to rights, 1 wade my 
34 RG 
8 0 L O N. 


It was but 1323 Träbonian told me that 
it was he. _— made ibn un ©7316 Od 
JUS TINESH ob 

Ti 1s very true: but he did it by my dire ciens: - 
it does not belong to an . to perform ſuch 
2 work himſelf, 

80 E. 

I, for my part, who have reigned, OI that 
the principal office of a people's governor. was, to 
give them laws which ſhould rule at the ſame time 
both the king and the people, in order to-make them 
good and happy. To command armies, to obtain 
victories, is not to be compared with the glory of 
a lawgiver. But to return to your Tribonian: he 
hath made a compilation of occaſional laws, which 
have frequently varied; and you never had a true 
body of laws all made togetlier, upon one uniform 
plan, to form the manners and whole government 


vent any need for lawyers, and enable all the igno- 


of different texts, and the manner of reconciling 
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ef kingdom: it is a collection of particular laws 
for deciding upon the reciprocal pretenfions of in- 
dividuals; but the Greeks alone have the glory of 


having made fundamental laws for conducting 3 


people on philoſophical principles, and regulating 
its whole policy and government. As for the large 
4 rg of your laws, which you ſo much boaſt of, 


tis that makes me believe, you either have never 


had good ones, or that you have not known how 
| to preſerve them in their ſimplicity: For the right 
governing of a people, there need but few judges, 
and few laws: there are few men fit to be judpes'; 
the multitude of judges corrupts every thing: the 
| multitude of laws is no lefs hurtful ; they come to 
be no longer underitood, no longer kept : when 


once there are fo many, men grow accuſtomed to 


| reverence them in appearance, and to break them 
under ſpecious pretexts. Vanity cauſes them to be 
made with Tolemn pomp : avarice and the other 
E paſſions cauſe them to be deſpiſed. People ſport 
E with them through the ſubtlety of the ſophiſts, who 
explain them as every one requires for his money. 
| Hence ariſes chicane, a monſter born to devour 
| mankind. I judge of cauſes by their effects. Laws 
appear to me good only in the countries where there 
is no pleading, and where ſimple and conciſe laws 


have avoided all queſtions. I would have neither 
diſpoſitions by will, nor adoptions, nor diſinherit- 
ings, nor entails, nor borrowings, nor ſellings, nor 
exchanges, I would have but a very narrow tract 
of land in each family; this eſtate to be unaliena- 

ble, and the magiſtrate to divide it equally amongſt 
the children, according to the law, after the death 
of the father. When families {ſhould mult iply too 


46 SOLON AND JUSTINIAN., 
faſt in proportion to the extent of lands, I wou to ma 
ſend off a part of the people to make a colony in withd 
ſome deſert country. For this one ſhort and ſimple 
rule, I would willingly diſpenſe with all your traſh ſe GN 
of laws, and turn my thoughts wholly towards re · 
gulating the manners, towards training up the youth 
to ſobriety, labour, patience; to the contempt of 
effeminacy, to fortitude againſt pain and againk | DE 
death. This were better than * 8. con- i 
n and guardianſhips. i TT A co 
Jus TINIAN. 5 EW 
By ſuch laws you would quite nee all that! 15 ht 
ingenious in juriſprudence. 
SOLON. 
I like plain, harth, and andalithed laws better | IL 
than an ingenious art of diſturbing the peace f 
mankind, and ſapping the foundation of morals, 
There never was ſuch a number of laws at any time 
as in your's.z never was your empire fo ſoft, ſo ef. 
feminate, fo degenerate, ſo unworthy of the antient M us 
Romans, who bore ſome reſemblance to the Spar- 
tans, You were yourſelf but a roguiſh, wicked 


- villain, a deſtroyer of good Jaws, a compound of hurt 
vanity and deceit; and your Tribonian was as wic ? 
ked, as double and as diſſolute. Procopius unmal: 153 
ked you. But to return to laws: they are laws 
only fo far as they are eaſily conceived, confided Do! 
in, beloved, obeyed ; and are good only ſo far 2s t, 

their execution renders the people good and happy. 
You made none either good or happy by your fa— | 
mous compilation: whence I conclude, that it de- © 
ſerves to be burned, I obſerve you an gry: 1m pert- 
al majeſty thinks itſelf above truth; but its ſhade | 
is no more than a ſhadow, to * one may tell wh 
truth without fear of being puniſhed: nevertheleſs, * 


voull 
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to make you quiet, and appeaſe your rage, I will 
withdraw. | = 7 


DIALOGUE XL 


| EMOCRITUS AND HERACLITUS. 


I compariſon between Democritus and Heraclitus, 


wherein the latter is 5 being the more 
humane. £7 


DEMOCRITUS. 
Can never be reconciled to a melancholy phi- 


* > 


HERACLITUS. 
Nor I, to a merry one. When a man is wile, 


| he ſces nothing in the world but what is prepolte- 
krous, and diſpleaſing. 


DEMOCRITUS. 
| You take things in too great nn. and that 


hurts you. 


HERACLITUS. , 
You take them in too great jeſt : your fleering 


air is rather that of a ſatyr than of a philoſopher. 
Does it not move you to ſee mankind fo blind, ſo 


corrupt, gone ſo aſtray? 
DEMOCRITUS. 
I am much more moved to ſee them ſo i n 

nent and ſo fooliſh, 

 HERACLITUS. 
But after all, that mankind you laugh at, is the 
whole world with which you live; 'tis the ſociety of 
your friends, *tis your family, 'tis yourlel:. 
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'DEMOCRITUS, 
I care very little ſor all the fools I ſee, and reckon 
myſelf very wiſe in laughing at them. 
HERACLITUS.. 
If they are fools, you are neither very wiſe nor 
| good- -natured, inſtead of pitying them to inſult thei; 
ignorance : beſides, how are you certain that you 


are not as extravagant as they? 1 

| DEMOCRITUS. | | ous 

That I cannot be, thinking in all things the quite wor 

contrary to what they think. | blin 
| HERACLITUS, | TX 

There are different ſorts of follies. By ſo con- 


ſtantly contradicting the follies of others you poſ- WM to j 
ſibly run into the oppoſite extreme, which is no leſs My laug 
ridiculous. | 1 | 
| DEMOCRITU'S, cry: 

Imagine what you pleaſe, and weep over me too, # acco 
if you dare any tears to ſpare, For my part I am that 
content with laughing at fools. Are not all men tight 


ſo too? num 
HERACLITUS, | | the x 

Alas ! they are but too much ſo, and that is what 
grieves me: you and agree in this point, that men | A 


do not follow reaſon : but I, who will not do as calan 
they do, will follow reaſon, which forces me to love | ther 
them; and that love fills me with compaſſion for 
their errors. Am I to blame for pitying my own 
ſpecies, my brethren, what is in a manner a part 

of myſelf: ? Should you chance to go into an hol- 
pital of wounded perſons, would their wounds make v. 
you merry? Nowthe ſores of the body are nothing 

in compariſon of thoſe of the mind: ſure you would 

be aſhamed of your barbarity, had you laughed at 

a poor wretch maimed of a leg; and yet you are 


DEMOCRITUS AND HERACLITUS,, 49 
ſo inhuman as to mike a jeſt of the Ny 
who have loſt their reaſon. 
DEMOCRITUS. 
He who has loſt a leg is to be pitied, as he him- 
ſelf did not deprive him of that member: but he who 
| loſes reaſon, loſes it through his own fault. 
HERACLIT Us. | 
Ah! * much the more to be pitied ! A furi- 
ous madman who ſhould pluck out his own eyes, 


world, 


uite 
| blind man. 
DEMOCRITUS., 


on · 
po. to juſtify us both: there is every where reaſon to 
lek laugh, and reafon to weep. The world is ridicu- 


lous, and J laugh at it: it is deplorable, and you 
ery at it. Every one conſiders it in his own way, and 
according to his own temper : one thing certain is, 


right, one muſt act, one muſt think differently with 
numbers: to go by the authority and example of 
the greateſt part of mankind, is the lot of fools. 

5 HERACLITUS, | 
All that is true: but you love nothing, and the 


nen 
as calamities of others make you merry; which is nei- 
ove ther to love men, nor the virtues they forſake. 


A 
ee cn erm 


would deſerve compaſhon more chan an ordinary 


Come, let us make up the matter; there is room 


that the world is prepoſterous; to act well, to think | 


5  HERODOTVS AND 'L'UCIAN.. 


* KEK ETO 


DIALOGUE XIV. 


HERODOTUS AND LUCIAN, 


To great a credulity is at exceſs to be avoided : but 
that of incredulity is 1 wig more fatal tendency, 
HERO DO TUS. 
AR good morrow, my friend: thou art no 
longer in a laughing humour, thou who haſt 
ma ſo many celebrated men converſe together i in 
their paſſing over in Charon's boat; ſo thou art e- 
ven come down to the Stygian banks in thy turn, 
Thou hadſt reaſon to play upon tyrants, en Ti 


l e but not upon me. accuſe 
L. UCI AN. i 

When did ever I play upon thee? Thou wanteſt She 

to quarrel with me. great 

| HERODOT Us. i He tr 

In thy true hiſtory, and clowhire, thou takeſt my per yt 


relations for fables. | particu 


LUCIAN. | 2 th 

. was I, pray, to blame? How many ane ß 
didſt thou advance upon the authority of prieſts and Þ Hor 
other people, who deal always i in myſteries and won- Hate ag 
ders? ; not Te 
HERODOTUS. of pleat 


Impious wretch! thou, didſt not believc me 
LUCIAN 

There would have needed a purer and more ſe- 

rious religion than that of Jupiter and Venus, of 

Mare, Apollo, and the other deities, to perlt i 


HERODOTUS AND LUCIAN. er - 


perſons of good ſenſe; and the more ſhame for thee 
to have believed it. | 
HERODOTUS, | 
But thou didſt no leſs deſpiſe 25 No- 
thing was ſacred to thee. | 
LUCIAN. 
I hated the gods, becauſe the poets main them 
out to us as the molt fooliſh people in the world. 
As for the philoſophers, they pretended to eſteem 
nothing but virtue, and at the ſame time were full q 
bof vices, had they been really philoſophers, Iwould | 
have honoured them. C 
„ HERO PDO TUS. 
But how didſt thou treat even Socrates himſelf? 


. wa 
— 7 k . + 
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= as it his fault or thine ?- Speak. 

n an 

ers Tis true I drolled a little upon the things he was 
= : accuſed of: but I never condemned him ſeriouſly. 

4 HERODOTUS, 
tet Should any one make ſport at the expence of ſo 

great a man, and that upon groſs calumnies ? But ſay _ 
ede truth, thy ſole aim was to laugh, to Jeer, we 
my pery thing, to ſhew ſomewhat ridiculous in every 
particular, without troubling thy head to eſtabliſh 
w! thing ſolidly. 
ngs 4 LUCIAN. 
and! How! did I not laſh the vices? Did not I fulmi- 
on · N Hate againſt the great that abuſe their greatneſs ? Did 

not I extol to the ſkies the contempt of riches and 

, of pleaſures? 7 
ion. HERO DO Tus. 

Lis true, thou didſt ſpeak well of virtue; but to 
fe if Enſure the vices of all mankind was rather a ſtrain 
„al of latyr, than a ſentiment of ſound philoſophy. T hou 
ade Piat even praiſe virtue, but without caring to trace 


C2 


it back to the principles of religion and philoſophy, 
which are its real foundations. 

CTAN. | 

Thou reaſoneſt better here below than thou did! 

In thy great travels. But come let us be friendz 

I was not credulous enough, and thou wert to 

much lo, 


Af 
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IE RO DO Tus. J. 
lible. 


Ah! thou art ſtill the old man, turning even 
thing into pleaſantry. Were it not full time tha 
thy ſhade had a little gravity ? 

| . 0 . 

Gravity I am ſick of it, I have ſeen ſo * 
of it. I was ſurrounded with a parcel of philoſ 
phers who piqued themſelves upon it, without « 


ther truth, juſtice, triendihig, moderation or mo 
" 


Av 
he thi 
rates, 
par ed 


hou 1 


madef 


HERODO Ts. 5 
Thou talkeſt of the philoſophers of thy time, v 
had degenerated ; but N 
| LUCIAN. 


But what? Wouldſt thou have me to have ſeal * 
thoſe who were dead ſeveral centuries before I wal "8 
born? I had no remembrance of having been at ti 45 
ſiege of Troy, like Pythagoras. * bady cannot . 


have been Euphorbus. 
HERO DO Ts. - 
The other jeer! and ſuch are thy anſwers . 
the moſt ſolid arguments. I with, for thy punilM 
ment, that the gods, in whom thou wouldit 10 
believe, may ſend thee into the body of ſome ti: 
veller, who ſhall make a tour through all the cou 
tries of which I have related things thou lookelſl 
ypon as fabulous. N 


SOCRATES AND ALCIBIADES gz. 
LUCIAN. 

| After that, I ſhould. want. no more but to paſs _. 
rom body to body through all the different ſects“ 

f philoſophers which Ihave decriectʒ. and ſo ſhould: 

e one after another of all the: contrary opinions 
yhich L have derided: That would be mighty 
bretty: but thou haſt faid. things very near as cre- 
lible. 


| born | 
Away: I abandon thee, and comfort myſelf with 
e thoughts that Iam in company with Homer, So- 
rates, and Pythagoras, whom thou haſt no more 
{pared than myſelf ;z/and with Plato too, from whom 
hou learnedſt the- art of dialogue, although thou 
8 padeſt a jeſt of his PEE: ME 


* 


* K . . ee I 
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2 ca natural qualieds of ten Arve to be a 


aiſhonour, if they are not ſupported by a conftant' 
| hve of virtue. 


SOC R A T E 8. 
O thou art ſtill the ſame agreeable perſon * 


Whom ſhalt thou find to delight in theſe dark 
$nanſions ? 


AL CIBIADES. 
| And thou-art ſtill the ſame cenſor of mankind! 
Whom ſhalt thou find to perſuade here, thou who 
* = ever be perſus ding of ſomebody ? #2 


c + 
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54 SOCRATES AND ALCIBIADES. 
a SOCRATES, J. 
I have been diſcouraged from attempting to per: 
ſuade men, ſince I have found how ill my diſcour. 
ſes en in perſuading thee to virtue. | 
|  ALCIBIADES. 
Wouldſt thou have had me live poor and ment 
like * without interfering with public affairs? 
SOCRATES. 
: Whether was it better not to interfere in them, 
or to embroil them, and become the enemy of one; 
country ? 


AL.CIBIADES. 

I like, my character better than thine. I wx 
beautiful, magnificent, full of glory, and living in 
the midſt of pleaſures, became the terror of the La. 
cedemonians and Perſians, The Athenians could 
not ſave their city, but by calling me back: and 

had they taken my counſel, Lyſahder had never en- 
tered their harbour. As for thee, thou wert but: 
poor, homely, flat-noſed, bald creature, who ſpent: 
eſt thy whole life in deſcanting, and finding faut à 
with men in every thing they do. Ariſtophans i 
played thee off upon the ſtage; thou wert reckoned 

a a profane wretch, and ſo wert put to death. 


SOCRATES. | 
Thou huddleſt a great number of things together: m: 
let us examine them a little ſeparately. Thou wat e 


beautiſul, but infamous for the ſhameful uſes thou 

madeſt of thy beauty: ſenſual delights occupied thy 
noble diſpoſition. Thou haſt rendered great ſe- fe: 
vices to thy country; but thou haft alſo done i fu 
great miſchiefs: in both the good and bad oſſice 
thou didſt it, it was a vain preſumption that aCtuat-W 
ed thee, and conſequently no real glory can ſpring tot 8! 
thee from them. The enemies of Greece, to whonſ® he 


SOCRATES: AND ALCIBIADES:- oe 
thou hadſt devoted thyſelf, could not truſt thee, 
nor thou them. Would it not: have been more 
glorious to have lived poor in thy native country, 
and there to have ſuffered” patiently. whatever bar- 
barous men commonly do to oppreſs virtue? It was 
better to be homely and wiſe like me, than hand- 
ſome and diſſolute as thou waſt. The only thing 
[ can be reproached with, is, my having loved thee 
too much, and ſuffered myſelf to be blinded by ſo 
fickle a temper as thine. Thy vices diſhonoured 
the philoſophical education Socrates had beſtowed 


| upon these. Fhere lay my fault. | 


| ALCIBIADES. 
But thy death ſhews thou wert an impiaus per- 
ſon, | 
SOCRATES. ; 
The i impious are ſuch as broke down the Mercu- 
ries. I had rather have ſwallowed poiſon for teach- 
ing the truth, and provoked men, who are not able 


to bear it, than met death, 1 hke thee, 1 in the arms of 


|- courtezaan. 85 
| | AL.CIBIADES.. 
Thy raillery was always keen. 
SOCRATES. | 


Who could ſuffer a man that was fit for doing ſo 
many good things, and did fo many bad ones? Thou 
comeſt again to inſult virtue. 

| ALCIBIADES. 

How now ! the ghoſt of Socrates and virtue, it 
ſeems, are the ſame thing? Thou doſt not want pre- 
ſumption 

SOCRATES. 

Reckon Socrates: as nothing, if thou chuſeſt I- 
give thee full liberty. But after beguiling my 
hopes of the virtue I endeavoured to inſti] into thee, 
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come not alſo to make a mock of philoſophy, and 
to boaſt all thy actions to me: they had ſome luſtre, 

but no rule. Thou haſt no manner of reaſon to 

laugh; death has made thee as homely and flat- no- 

ſed as myſelf; what of thy pleaſures now remain to 

thee? d 

ARCIBIADES. 

Ab nothing but the ſhame and remorſe. But 
whither art thou going ? Wherefore wilt thou quit 
me? 

| SOCRATES. 

Farewel. As I did not follow thee in thy ambi- 
tious expeditions into Sicily, Sparta, or Aſia, thou 
haſt no title to follow me into the Elyſian fields, 
whither I go to lead a quiet and bleſſed life with 

Solon, Lycurgus, and the other 3 
ALCIBIADEs. 

Ah! my dear Socrates, muſt I be ſeparated from 

thee? Alas! whither ſhalt I go then? 
SOCRATES.. 

Along with thoſe weak and vain ſouls, whoſe life 

has been a continual medley of good and evil, and 

3 who have never loved pure virtue for any continu— 

1 ance. Thou waſt born to follow virtue; thou haſt 

preferred thy paſſions: now ſhe forſakes thee in her 

turn, and thou ſhalt regret her for ever. | 
ALCIBIADES. 

Alas ! my dear Socrates, thou that diaſt ſo love 
me, wilt thou never more take any pity on me! 
Thou canſt not diſown, for thou knoweſt it bet- 
ter than another, that my oa was goͤdd at 
bottom. f 
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That is what renders thee more inexcuſable: na- 
ture was very kind to thee, and thou haſt abuſed her 
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My love for thee, like thy noble diſpo- 
fition, has ſerved but to increaſe thy condemnati- 


on; I eſteemed thee for thy virtue; but-at length- 
I loved thee'to the hazarding my own reputation. 


I ſuffered for thy ſake the being unjuſtly ſuſpected 


of monſtrous vices which Icondemned in the whole © 


of my doctrine: to thee I ſacrificed my life as well 
as my honour, Haſt thou forgot the expedition of 

Potidea, in which I quartered always with thee ?. 
A father cannot ſtick: cloſer to his ſon than I did 
| to thee : 


in all ſkirmiſhes I was ever by thy ſide. 
One day the fight proving doubtful, thou waſt woun-- 


| ded ; immediately I.ruſhed in before thee, to cover: 
| thee with my body, as with a ſhield : I ſaved thy 
| life, thy liberty, thy arms: the crown was due to 

me for that action ; but I deſired the chiets to give. 

it thee. 
I ſhould never have believed thou could become the 

ſhame of thy country, and the ſource of all its Can 
lamities. 


I had a 8 for nothing but thy glory. 


ALcIBIADESs. 
I imagine, my dear Socrates, thou haſt not 7 


got too that other occaſion, when our troops hav- 
ing been routed, thou wert retreating on foot with 
no ſmall difficulty, and I happening to come up on 
{ horſeback, ſtopped and beat back thy enemies, who 
vere about to overwhelm thee... 
| accounts. . 


So let us balance 


* 


SOCRATES» 
With all my heart. But if I call to mind whi 


Ibave done for thee, it is by no means to upbraid 
| thee with lit, or to praiſe myſelf; 
what care I took to make thee good, and how ill! 
| thou haſt anſwered my trouble. 


tis only to ſhew 
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TH 1 ALCIBIADES. . 
1 Thou haſt nothing to ſay againſt my younger 
"Wh years. As I liftened to thy inſtructions, I would 
frequently melt into tears. If I ſometimes eloped 
from thee, when drawn away by company, thou 


didſt hunt after me, as a maſter after his runaway 8 
flavez never did I preſume to refift thee; I gave 
ear to none but thee I feared nothing but wy dit- C 
pleaſure. 
*Tis true, I laid a wager one day to give Hippo. 
nicus a box on the ear: I accordingly gave it him; 
and then went to beg his pardon, and ſtrip myſelf 
before him, that he might puniſh me with rods : but 0 
he forgave me, finding I had diſpleaſed him only 
through the levity of my ſprightly and gameſome 
diſpoſition. P 
SOCRATES. A 
Then thou hadſt committed but the fault of a | 
young fool:, but afterwards thou didſt commit the 9 
crimes of a villain, who regards not the gods, who 
makes a mock of virtue and honour, who lays his 5 
country in aſhes to gratify his ambition, who car- | t 
ries diſſolute manners into foreign countries. Be- 1 
gone, thou moveſt at once my horror and compal- fi 
fion. Thou waſt framed for being good, and haſt 1 
choſen to be bad: for which I am inconſolable. We 
mult part. The three judges will decide thy fate: but h 
we can be no longer united in theſe infernal regi- 10 
ons. 1 
n 
p 
1 
I1 
| e 
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webe eben- fa ai dee 
DIALOGUE XVI. 


SOCRATES AND ALCIBIADES. 


Good government is that wherein the citizens are 
brought up in a reverence of the laws, a love of 
their canin. „ and of men, which is the great 
coun⁰r Ys. | 8 \ 


SOCRATES. 

"ELL, you are become wondrous mill at 
your own expence, as well as at the ex- 
pence of all thoſe whom you have deceived. You 
might have been the worthy hero of another Odyſ- 
ſey; for you have ſeen the cuſtoms of more nati- 

ons in your travels, than Ulyſſes ever did in his. 

:. A e, 

It is not experience I want, but wiſdom ; and 
tho' you jecr me, you cannot but conieſs a man 
learns abundance of things when he travels, and 
ſtudies ſeriouſly the cuſtoms and manners of ſo ma- 
ny nations. 


8 SOCRATES. | 
It is true that ſuch a ſtudy, were it rightly per- 
formed, might greatly improve the mind: but it 
would require a true philoſopher, a perſon of ſedate- 
neſs and application, not fwayed by ambition and 


pleaſure as you were; one tree from paſſion and 


prejudice, who ſhould inveſtigate what were good 
in every people, and diſcover wherein the laws of 
each country have .been profitable or hurtful to it. 


Upon returning from his travels, ſuch a Per er 
1 6 
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would prove an excellent legiſlator. But you ne- 


- > = 2 * 


ver were a man to give laws; your talent lay whol- 
ly in breaking them: You were but a boy when 
you adviſed your uncle Pericles to commence a 
war, in order to ayoid giving account of the pub- 
lic money ; nay, I believe thateven after your death, 


you would be but a dangerous keeper of the laws. 


ALCIBIADES. 
Let me alone, I beſeech you: the river of for- 
getfulneſs ought to drown all my faults. Let us 
talk of the manners of nations: wherever I went, 


I found only cuſtoms, and but very few laws. All 


the ſavages have no. other rule than: the uſe and ex- 


ample of their fathers. The Perſians themſelves, 
whoſe manners in the time of Cyrus have been ſo 


rauch boaſted, retain not the leaſt trace of true vir- 
tue: their valour and magnificence ſpeak a pretty 
good natural diſpoſition; but it is corrupted by et. 
feminacy and the groſſeſt pride. Their kings, wor- 
ſhipped like idols, can never be honeſt men, nor 
come to the knowledge of the truth; humanity can- 
not bear with moderation ſo inordinate a power as 
theirs: they imagine every thing made for them; 
and ſo ſport with the property, the honour, and 
the life of all the reſt of mankind. Nothing be- 
trays more barbarouſneſs than ſuch a form of go- 
vernment; for there are no longer any Jaws, and 
the will of one man, whole paſſions are every one 


Fattered, is the ſole law. 


SOCRATES, 
That country could not be very pleaſing to ſo 


free and bold a ſpirit as yours: but do not you 


think the liberty of Athens in another extreme? 
| ALCIBIADE Ss. 
The Spartan conſtitution is the beſt J have ſeen. 
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| SOCRATES.” b | 
Does not the ſlavery of the Helotes appear con- 
trary to humanity? Go back boldly to true prin- 
ciples. Diveſt yourſelf of all prejudice; and con- 


feſs, that in this particular, the Greeks are them- 
{elves ſomewhat. barbarous. Is it lawful for one 
part of the human ſpecies to treat another like beaſts 
of burden ? 


 ALCIBIADES. 
Why not, if they be a vanquiſhed people? 
„ 2 R406 
A ranguithed people 1s {till a people; the right 


of conqueſt is a right leſs powerful than that of hu- 
| manity. What is called conqueſt becomes the 
height of tyranny, and the execration of mankind, 
| unleſs the conqueror has made his conqueſt by a 
juſt war, and rendered the conquered people hap- 
py, by giving them ſalutary laws. It is therefore 
{ unlawful for the Lacedemonians ſo inhumanly to 
. treat the Helotes, who are men as well as them- 
| ſelves. What ſhocking cruelty, for one people to 
make nothing of the life and peace of another! As 
| the head of a family ought never to be ſo fond of 
| aggrandizing his houſe, as to diſturb the public 
peace and tranquillity of the whole nation, where- 
df he and his family are but a member; ſo it is a 
mad, brutal, and pernicious conduct for the ſove- 
reign of a kingdom to place his glory in increaſing 
the power of his people, by diſturbing the quiet and 
liberty of the neighbouring nations. A people is 
| no leſs a memberof mankind, which is the general 
| lociety, than a family is a member of a particular 
nation. Every one owes incomparably more to man- 
kind, which is his great country, than to the particular 
country where he happens to be born: it is there- 
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fore infinitely more pernicious to violate juſtice be- 
tween people and people, than to violate it between 
family and family, to the detriment of one's com. 
monwealth. To renounce a ſenſe of humanity, 10 
not only to want politeneſs, and to fall into bar. 
barouſneſs ; but it is the moſt unnatural blindnejg 
of robbers and ſavages: it is to be no longer a man, 
but a Cannibal. | | 
t ALCIBIADES. 

How angry you grow! methinks you were bet- 
ter humoured in the world: your keen ironies uſed 
to fave ſomewhat pleaſanter in them. 

SO RNA TES. 

I cannot be pleaſant upon ſo ſerious ſubjedts, 
The Lacedemonians have abandoned all the peace. 
ful arts, in order to keep and cultivate only that af 
war; and as war is the greateſt of miſeries, they 
know only how to do evil, they value themſelves 
upon it; they hate every thing that is not the de- 
ſtruction of mankind, and that cannot conduce to 
the brutal glory of an handful of men called Spar- 
tans, Others muſt till the ground for their liveli 
hood, whilſt they reſerve themſelves to ravage the 
lands of their neighbours. They are not ſober and 
ſevere upon themſelves, in order to be juft and mo- 
derate towards others. On the contrary, they are 
hard-hearted and fierce againft whatever is not their 
native country, as if human nature were not more 
their native country than Sparta. War is an eil 
that diſhonours mankind: could all hiſtories be for 
ever forgotten, it ought to be concealed from poſter: 
ty, that men have been capable of killing men. 
All wars are civil ones; for it is ſtill man ſpilling 
his own blood, tearing out his own bowels: the more 
_ extenſive war is, it is the more fatal; therefore chat 


| repel the violence of the enemy. 
| Lycurgus dread to form a people idle and unfit for 
| all the gentle and innocent employments of peace, 

and to have given no other exerciſe to their facul- 
ties than that of hurting humanity by war * * 
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of nations, which compoſe mankind, is yet worſe 
than that of families which diſturb a people. It is 
not lawful then to make war, but when it cannot 
be avoided, and at the laſt extremity, in order to 


ALCIBIADES, 
Your anger warms with reaſon: but would you 


| rather chuſe a people like that of Athens, which re- 
| fines to the laſt exceſs upon the arts devoted to plea- 
| ſure? One had ſtill better bear with fierce tempers 


like thoſe of Lacedemon. 

How ſurprizingly are you changed! you are no 
more that ſcandalous perſon. The banks of the 
Styx make fine alterations; but perhaps you ſpeak 


thus out of complaiſance; for you were all your 


lifetime a Proteus in behaviour: but be that as it 
will, I confeſs that a people, who by a contagion of 
their manners carry luxury, effeminacy, injuſtice 
and deceit into other nations, do ſtill worſe than one 
which has no other employments, no other merit 
than that of ſhedding blood; for virtue is more 


precious to men than life. Lycurgus is therefore 
commendable for having baniſhed out of his com- 


monwealth all the arts that are ſubſervient only ts 
pride and pleaſure: but is inexcuſable for having 
taken away agriculture, and the other arts neceſſa- 
ry to a ſimple and frugal life. Is dot ſcandalous 
that a people ſhould not be ſufficient for itſelf, and 
ſhould want another people given to enn to 
provide it ſuſtenance. 


How did not 
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ALCIBIADE s. ; 
Well, I ſtand condemned upon that head: but gn 
do not you love the ſtrict diſcipline of Sparta, and | _ 
the inviolable ſubordination which there ſubjeQs. * 
the youth to the aged, better than the uncurbed met | 
wiſdom. of Athens?. 08 
S OC RAT ES. ** 
A people ſpoiled by an extenſive liberty is the 1 * 
moſt inſupportable of all tyrants; ſo the populace 3 a 
riſen againſt the laws proves the moſt inſolent of 3 : 
all maſters. But there ſhould be a medium. Now 3 
this medium is, that a people have written laws, e- «For 
ver ſtanding and conſecrated. by the whole nation; ea 
that they be- above every thing; that thoſe who go- I le | 
vern derive their authority ſolely. from them; that a ai 
they have all power to do good, and according to — 
the laws; and that they have no power againſt thoſe 
laws to authorize evil: this is what mankind, were 1 
they not blind and enemies to themſelves, would * 

unanimouſly eſtabliſh- for their common felicity. . 


mor. 
But ſome, like the Athenians, overturn the laws, 


for fear of giving too much authority to the magi- 50 
ſtrates, by whom the laws ought to reign; and o- 
thers, like the Perſians, out of a ſuperſtitious vene- 
ration for the laws, become ſuch abject flaves to 
thoſe who ought to make the laws reign, that theſe ; 80 
men reign themſelves; nor is there any other real 
law than their abſolute will and pleaſure. Thus 
both ſhoot wide of the mark, which is a liberty, 
moderated by the ſole authority of the laws, where. 
of thoſe who govern ought to be nothing but the 
bare defenders. He who governs ſhould be the moſt 
obedient to the law: this perſon, diſtinct from the 
law, is nothing; and is ſacred only ſo far as he is 
bimſelf, wizhout intereſt and without paſſion, the 
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living law given for the good of men. By this you 


may judge how far the Grecians, who ſo greatly 


contemn the Barbarians, are fill in barbarity'thenw 
| ſelves. The Peloponneſian war, in which the am- 
| bitious jealouſy of two republics made a general 
| combuſtion for eight and twenty years, is a fatal 
proof of it. Did not you yourſelf, who are here 
| ſpeaking, flatter ſometimes the gloomy and impla- 
| cable ambition of the Lacedemonians; ſometimes 
the vainer and more ſprightly ambition of the A- 


thenians? Athens, with leſs power, made greater 


efforts, and triumphed a long time over all Greece; 
but at laſt ſhe fell all at once, the deſpotiſm of the peo- 
ple being a furious and blind power, which rages 
: again itſelf, which is abſolute and above the laws, 
0 only to complete its own deftruction.. | 


ALCIBIADES 
I find Avitus was not in the wrong to order you 


i a doſe of hemlock; and that your politics were yet 
more to be dreaded than your new 5 | 
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| SOCRATES, ALCIBIADES, AND 


11 MON. 


: The juft mean beeween miſanthropy nd the corrupt 


character F Alcihiades.. 


ALCIBIADES. _ 
0 ſee you, my dear Socrates, have ſuch a lik. 
ing for that miſanthrope, who is a very bug - 


; bear to little children, * aſtoniſhes me. 


+ 


66 SOCRATES, AECIBIADES,, 
| > $QC:BaA; TE $9! :-;: 
Von ſhould be much more aſtoniſhed at t hi 
en familiar with me. . ee 
7... 5 ihr 6-5 

| They haveaccuſed me of hating men, a indeed 

| I do not deny it. Let any one but behold what 
make they are of, and then judge if I be in the 
wrong. To hate mankind is to hate an evil beaſt, 
a multitude of fools, en, flatterers, traitors, and 
ungrateful wretches.. | | 
 ALCUBIADES: 

A fine catalogue of words upon my word! Bu 
what better is it to be fierce, diſdainful, unſocia: 
ble, and continually ſnarling? For my part, I find 
that fools make me merry,. and men of. ſenſe give 
me ſatisfaction. I defire to pleaſe them in my 
turn, and can reliſh any thing: in retire to be agree · 
able in * 


| TEM OW; 456 

As for my part I reliſh. natblugs;« every. thing 
diſpleaſes me, every thing is falſe, prepoſterous and 
inſupportable: every thing vexes me, and raiſes my 
averſion. You are a Proteus, who afſumes indit- 
ferently all, even the moſt oppoſite ſhapes, becauſe 
you keep to none. Theſe metamorphoſes, which 
coft you nothing, ſpeak: a heart void of principle: 
either of juſtice or truth. Virtue, with you, i 
but a ſpecious name, nor is there any fixed. What 
you approve at Athens you condemn at Lacede- 
mon. In Greece you are a Greek, in Aſia a Per. 
ſian: and neither gods, laws, nor country can re: 
ſtrain you. You follow but, one rule, which is 
the paſſion of pleaſing, of dazzling, of domineering 
of living amidſt delights, and of embroiling ſtates. 
O heavens! that ſuch a man ſhould be ſuffered up- 
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rn men.. 67 
on earth, and other men not be aſhamed of admir- 
ing him! Alcibiades is beloved of men, Alcibia- 
des who makes ſport of them, and by his crimes 
involves them in ſo many misfortunes. For my 
part, I hate Alcibiades, and all the fools that love 
him, and ſhould be very ſorry to be loved by them, © 
ſince they can love nothing but evil. 
ö 1 1314 53 6. | 

A very obliging declaration truly! However, I 
do not in the leaſt take > It ill. You place me at 
the head of all mankind, and ſo do me a great deal 
of honour. My fide is rather ſtronger than yours; 
but you have a good heart, and do not fear to ſtand 
angle againſt us all. 

5 TIM ON. 

I ſhould abhor not to ſtand ſingle, when I ſee 
the meanneſs, the cowardice, the levity, the cor- 
ruption and pollution of all the men that cover rthe 


face of the earth. 


| ALCIBIADES. 
Do you except none ? 
. 

No, not one indeed, and you leſs than another. 

£LCTBXA DES. :: | 

What! not yourſelf ? Do you hate youre too ? 

TIM ON. 
Yes; I often hate A when J catch Nw 
in any weakneſs. 
ALCIBIADES, 

You do mighty well, and are only to 1 chat 
you do not do ſo always. What is there more 
hateful than a man that has forgot that he is a man; 
who hates his own nature, who beholds nothing but 


with abhorrence, and with a ſavage melancholy, 


which turns every thing into poiſon, and renounc- 


oO 


68 SOCRATES, ALCTBTrADEs, y 


es all manner of ſociety, thoꝰ man be created only 
to be ſociable ? 
T I M ON. 

| (Gide- me men ſimple and upright, full of juſtice, 
and every way good, and I'IE love them, Fll never 
forſake them, I'll adore them like deities upon eaxth. 
But ſo long as you ſhall give me men that are not 
men; foxes in cunning, and tygers in cruelty; who 
ſhall have the face, the body, the human voice, a 
monſter's heart, like the Syrens; humanity. itſelf 
will make me abhor and fly from them. 
| ALCIBIADE $; 

We mult then make you men on purpoſe; Is 

it not better to ſuit one's ſelf to men ſuch as one: 
ring, ay than to reſolve to hate them till they 


fuit themſelves: to us? With ſo critical a moroſe- 
neſs, one paſſes life diſmally, deſpiſed, derided, de- 


ferted, and taſtes not any pleaſure. For my part, 
I go entirely by the cuſtoms, manners and fancies 
of each people; I every where make merry, and do 
any thing with men I chuſe : the philoſophy which 
tends only to make a philoſopher an owl, is very 
unfit. for practice; one would need in this workd a 
philoſophy more condeſcending and ſociable. Ho- 
neſt men are to be gained by virtuous moti ves; the 
voluptuous by their pleaſures, and knaves by their 
intereſt, This is the. ſole real notion of life; e- 
very thing elſe is viſion and melancholy, which 
mould be purged off with a little hellebore. 
T IM ON. N 

To talk thus is to annihilate virtue, and to turn 
good men into ridicule : ſo contagious a fellor 
would not be ſuffered in any well-ordered republic: 
but alas! where is that republic here below? O my 
dear Socrates! when. ſhall we ſee. yours? To-mor- 
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row, yea, to-morrow would 1 retire to it, were it 


once begun: but I could wiſh we went far from 


\all known lands, and founded that bleſſed colony 


of pure -philoſophers in the Atlantic iſle. | 
f A LC IBIAPD ES. 

Oh! you do not conſider that you would carry 
yourſelf thither. You ſhould firſt be reconciled 
with yourſelf, with whom you ſay you are ſo often 
at variance. * | 

TIMON. „ 

Laugh at it as you will, nothing is more ſeri- 
ous. Yes, I maintain that I often hate myſelf, and 


that I have reaſon to do ſo. When I find myſeif 


ſoftened by pleaſures, ſo far as to bear men's vices, 
and even on the point of complying with them; 
when 1 perceive reviving within me ſelf-intereſt, 
voluptuouſneſs, a tenderneſs for a vain reputation a- 
mongſt fools and miſcreants; then do I imagine 
myſelf almoſt like them, I begin a proceſs againſt 
myſelf, I deteſt, and cannot bear myſelf. 
| 4 LCTMMED RMP. | 

And who afterwards makes your agreement ? 

Do you make 1t up ſecretly with) yourſelf without 


any umpire ? | NY 
p 5 I M O N. | 


Why, aſter having condemned myſelf, T reform 


and reclaim myſelf. | 
KL CEBTADES. 

There muſt then be a good many people in your- 
ſelf? One corrupted man drawn away by bad ex- 
ample; a ſecond, who reprimands the former; and 
a third, who makes them friends again, by reclaim- 
ing him who was debauched. 

i TIMON. 
Play the fool as much as you pleaſe: with you 


| the company is not ſo numerous; for there is in 
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your heart but one man, ever pliant and depraved, 
who diſguiſes himſelf in an hundred different forms, 


in order to be always equally capable of — mif. 


chief. 
4 LC IBIA DES. 
So there is none upon earth good but yourſelf 
nor are Four: ſo but in certain periods 7 
TIM ON. 
No, I know not any _— good or worthy tobe 


loved. a 
erst 


If you know not any thing good, any thing that 
does not ſhock you, either in others or yourſelf; if 


life be entirely diſguſtful to you, you ought to get 


rid of it as ſoon as you can, and take leave of ſo bad 

Why ſhould you live to be vexed at e- 

very thing, and to find fault with every thing from 

the riſing of the ſun to its going down? Do you 

not know that Athens wants neither running cords 

nor precipices? | 
T IM ON. 

11 mould be tempted to do what you Try did I 
not fear to do a pleaſure to ſo many men, who de- 
{erve to have none done them. 

ALCCUBIADES. 

But ſhould you have no regret to leave any bo- 

dy? Think well before you ſpeak. | 
f T IM ON. 

I ould have a little regret to leave Socrates; 

but | 
ALCIBIADES, 

Hah! do you not know that he is a man ? 

| TIM ON. 

No, I am not well aſſured of it: nay, I ſemetimes 
doubt of it; for he reſembles the reſt but little, 
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AND TIMON: / - = 


He appears to me void of-artifice, void of intereſt, 

void of ambition: I find him juſt, ſincere, equal. 

tif. Were there in the world ten men like him, I really 
believe he would reconcile me with humanity. 
„ AIs 

Well then, be adviſed by him: afk him 3 
reaſon permits any one tobe a man- hater to the de- 
gree ee ae | 

T 1M ON. 

I will; and tho? he hath always boexi. too eaſy 
and too ſociable, I do not fear to engage to 
follow his counſel. O my dear Socrates! When! 
| behold men, and then caſt my eyes upon you, I am 
| tempted to think that you are Minerva deſcended 
in human ſhape to inſtruct her city. Speak ho- 
; neſtly, would you adviſe me to re- enter into the 
poiſoned ſociety of wicked, blind, and deceitful men? 
SOCRATES. 

No: I never ſhall adviſe you to re-engage your- 
| ſelf in aſſemblies of the people, or in banquets full 
of licentiouſneſs, or in any ſociety with a great num- 

I I ber of citizens; for crowds are always corrupt. 

An honeſt and peaceable ſolitude, ſheltered from 
| men's paſſions, and from one's own, is the only fi- 
tuation befitting a real philoſopher; but we are to 

> WK love men, and to do them good, notwithſtanding 

IF their failings: we are to expect from them nothing 
but ingratitude, and to ſerve them without intereſt. 

To live amongſt them in order to deceive them, to 
| dazzle them, and to procure from them wherewith- 
al to gratify one's paſſions, is to be the moſt wicked 
of men, and to pave the way for misfortunes deſer- 

ved. But to keep at a diſtance, and yet near e- 

rough to inſtruct and ſerve certain men, is to be * 

„beneficent deity upon earth. 'The ambitionof Alci- 
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72 socRAT ES ALCIBTADES, | 
piades is hurtful: but your miſanthropy is a wen 
virtue mixed with a meroſenefs of temper. You 
crabbed and impatient virtue cannot ſufficiently beat 
with the vice of others; 'tis a love of -ourſelye, 
that makes us grow impatient, when we cannot re. 
form others to the degree we could with. Philan. 
thropy is a virtue kind, patient, and diſintereſted; 
which bears evil without approving it: -it waits for 
men; in nothing indulging its own taſte, or its own 
conveniency: it learns, from. the conſciouſneſs of 
its own weakneſs, to bear with that of others: it i; 
never diſappointed by the moſt deceitful and moſt 
ungrateful men; for it neither hopes ner wiſhes a. 
ny thing from them for its own intereſt. It aſks 
nothing of them but for their real good: it never 
tires in this diſintereſted goodneſs: it imitates the 
Gods, who have given men life, without being 
needful of their incenſe or burnt-offerings. 
| T 5 MW: + 

Bot I do not deſpiſe men out of inhumanity; 
deſpiſe them only becaufe I cannot help it, becauſe 
they are deſpicable: tis their depravation I hate, 
and their perſons, becauſe they are depraved. 

SOCRATES: . 

Well, I :magine ſo : but if you hate only the e- 
vil in man, why do you not love man, in order to 
deliver him from that evil, and to make him good? 
A phyſician hates the fever, and all the other diſeaf 
es that torment the bodies of men; but he does by 
no means hate the diſeaſed. ** are diſeaſes of 
the ſoul; be then a wiſe and charitable phyſician, 
who, far from hating his patient, ſtudies to cure 
him out of love to him. The world is a great hol- 
pital of all mankind, which ought to excite your 
Pity: avarice, ambition, envy and anger, are great- 


$ 


AND TIMON, | 73 
eat er and more dangerous ſores in minds, than abſceſ- 
our WW ſes and ulcers are in bodies. Cure all the Patients | 
eat you can nee and Pie all n that _ 1 in- 
curable. 

re. FR TIMON | 
lan- O my dear Socrates, that is a ſophiſm eaſy to be 
ed; diſtinguiſhed. There is a great odds between the 
for WM ices of the foul and the diſeaſes of the body: diſ- 
"V1 i eaſes are evils ſuffered, and not done: 'we are not 
$ of guilty, we are to be pitied for them. But as for 
ts vices, they are voluntary, they render the will cul- 
noſt pable: they are not evils ſuffered, they are evils 
s . done: theſe evils deſerve 2 and chaſtiſe · 
als ment, and not compaffion. : 8 

ever Soc RAT ESV. | 
the lt is true there are two ſorts of diſcaſes of men : 
eng de one in voluntary and innocent, the other volun- 
tary, and which render the patient culpable. But 
as evil will is the greateſt of evils, vice is the moſt 
deplorable of all diſeaſes. The wicked man, who 
makes others ſuffer, ſuffers himſelf from his wick- 
ednefs, and draws upon his head the puniſhments 
which the juſt Gods owe him: he is therefore mote 
to be pitied than an innocent patient. Innocence 
is a precious health of the ſoul; it is a refuge and 
conſolation in the moſt terrible pains. What! ſhall 
hou ceaſe to pity a man, becauſe he labours under 


ſeal the moſt fatal malady, which is evil will? Were 
S by Wis diſeaſe but in the foot, or in the hand, you 


would pity him; and you do not pity him when it 
as gangrened the bottom ofhis heart. 
"VL OW 
Well, I allow that we ſhould pity the wicked, 
ut not love them. 
Vol.. I. D 


SOCRATES, ALCIBIADES, 


* 
Aale AE i s 0 RA T E S. | | 
We ſhould not love them for their wickedneſs; 
5 we mould love them in order to cure them of 
it. You therefore love man without thinking you 
do; for compaſſion is a love which grieves at the 
harm of the perſon beloved. Do you know what 
hinders you from loving the wicked? It is not 
your virtue, but the imperfeCtion of the virtue that 
is in you. Imperfect virtue ſinks under the weight 
of the imperfections of others. We alſo love our- 
ſelves too much, to be always able to bear what is 
.contrary to our taſte and maxims. Self love will 
no more be contradicted by vice than by virtue. We 
are incenfed at the ungrateful, becauſe we deſire 
gratitude from a principle of ſelf- love. Perfed 
virtue detaches a man from himſelf, and makes him 
unwearied in bearing the weakneſs. of others. The 
greater diſtance we are from vice, the more patientand 
calm are we in our application to cure it. Imper- 
ſect virtue is ſuſpicious, cenſorious, crabbed, ſevere 
and implacable. Virtue which has come the length 
of aiming at nothing but good, is always equal, kind, 
affable, compaſſionate : it is neither furprized nor 
ſhocked: at any thing; it entirely denies itſelf, and 
thinks of nothing but doing good. 
TIN ON. 
At is Pry to ſay all that, but not fo my to oit 
SC RATES. 

0 my dear Timon, groſs and blind men fanc 
that. you are a miſanthrope, becauſe you have carri- 
ed virtue too far; 1 again maintain to you, that if 
you were more virtuous, you would do as I tell you: 
you would ſuffer yourſelf to be carried away, net 
ther by your favage humour, nor by your melan- 
choly of temper, nor yet by your er by 
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AND TIMON-. ED 7 5 
the impatience men's failings occaſion you, Tis 
through loving yourſelf too much, that you can no 
longer love other imperfect men. If you were per- 
fect, you would, like the immortals, eafily forgive 
men for being imperfect. Why not ſuffer meekly 
what the Gods, who are ſo much better than you, 


| ſuffer. That delicacy which makes you ſo eaſily of- 


fended, is a real imperfection. Reaſon, that can put 
up with none but reaſonable things, tho? it fireon- 
ly againſt what is falſe, is but a ſort of half reaſon. 
perfect reaſon goes farther: it peaceably bears the 
unreaſonableneſs of others : ſuch is the principle of 
compaſſionate and ſelf denied virtue, which” is the 
true bond of ſociety. 
ALCIBIADES. | 
Indeed, Timon, you are finely confuted with 


your ſurly, cenſorious virtue: *tis to love one's ſelf 


too much, to chuſe to live all alone ſolely for one's 
ſelf, and not to be able to ſuffer the leaſt thing 
that claſhes with one's own ſentiments. When a 
perſon does not love himſelf ſo much, he freely 
gives up himſelf to others. | 
SOCRATES. 

Stop, if you pleaſe, Alcibiades, you might eaſily 
miſapply what I have been ſaying. There are two 
ways of giving up one's ſelf to men: the firſt is, to 


get one's ſelf beloved, not in order to be their idol, 


but to employ their confidence towards making 
them good, This philanthropy is all divine: there 
is another, which is a counterfeit coin; when we 


| give up ourſelves to men, in order to pleaſe them, 


to dazzle them, to uſurp authority over them by 
lattering them; it is not them we love, but our- 


| ſelves; we then act only through vanity and inter- 


eſt; we pretend to give up ourſelves to others, in 
D 2 
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all they have occaſion for: 
corrupted become the worſt. Such men are the 


50 SOCRATES, ALCIBIADES. AND TIMON, 


order to poſſeſs them. Such a falſe man- lover is 
like an angler who throws a baited hook ; he ap. 
pears to feed the fiſhes, but catches them, and kills 
them. All :tyrants, magiſtrates, and politicians, 
„ho have ambition, appear beneficent and generous; 


they ſeem to give up themſelves, and at the ſame 


time want to catch the people: they throw the hook 
in entertainments, in private. parties, in public af. 
femblies. They are not ſociable for the intereſt of 
men, but in order to enſnare them. They have a 
flattering, inſinuating, cunning wit, to corrupt the 
manners, like courtezans, and to bring into ſlavery 


The beſt things When 


bane of mankind. The ſelf- love of a miſanthrope 
is but ſayage and uſelefs to the world; but. that of 


thoſe falſe man- lovers is treacherous and tyrannical, 
They promiſe all che ſocial virtues, and make of 


ſociety but a trade, in which they want to draw e- 
very thing to themſelves, and to enſlave all the ci- 
tizens. The man- hater cauſes more fear and leſs 
miſchief. A ſerpent which fſlides among the flow- 


ers is more to be dreaded than a ſavage beaſt that 


runs towards his hole the moment he perceives you. 
3 A L CIBA AD. E s. 

Timon, let us withdraw; we have had enough 
of.it, and have each of us got a good leſſon; let 
him profit by it that can; but I fancy we ſhall pro- 
fit little by it. You will ſtill be furious againſt all 
mankind, and Iſhall go again and be a Proteus be- 


tween the king of Pexſia and the Greeks, 


With 
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B 

* PHI IST 
5 DIALOGUE XX. 

- | ALCIBI A E 8 AND PE R ICLES: 
aſ· | 


of Vithout virtue, the greateſt talents are reckoned as 
ks * death. 


he 
en Y dear 3 I am and to ſee thee : a 


Ki IVI gain. I have always an affection for thee. | 
ALCIBIADE Ss: 

4 Thiat thou didft ſufficiently ſhew from my very 
al. infancy: but I never was ſo needful of thy aſſiſtance 
of am at preſent. Socrates, whom I met with 
juſt now, has made me apprehend ſomewhat from 


c- 

2 the three Judges, before whom I am about to _ 
els P'ERICLE s. 

Alas! my dear nephew, we are now no longer 


gat at Athens : thoſe three inexorable old fellows pay 
no regard to eloquence: I myſelf have felt their ri- 
gour; and I foreſee that thou wilt not be free from 


gh MK. 

let 4. c nn | | 

o- What, i 1s: there no way ofgainingthoſeſamet three 4 
al berſonages? Are they inſenfible to flattery, to pity, _ 


+ 


\-. the graces of oratory, to poetry, to muſic, to ſub- 
ile arguments, to the recital of. noble exploits? 
»„ERICLE S. 

Thou well knoweſt, that if eloquence had Rere 
any power, without vanity, my chance ſhould have 
been as good as another's: but nothing is to be. 
dained here by ſpeaking. Thoſe flattering touch- 

D 3 
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es that delighted the Athenians; thoſe convincing 


turns, thoſe inſinuating ways that lay hold of men 
by their advantages and paſſions, are not of the leaſt 
uſe here. The ears are ſtopt, and the hearts of i- 
ron, I who died in the woful Peloponneſian war, 
am nevertheleſs puniſhed for it. I might well have 
been forgiven a fault which coſt me my life, and in- 
deed it was you who were the occaſion of commit- 
ting it. 
ALCIBIADE $. 

* It is true, I counſelled thee to commence a war 
rather than give an account: but is not that the 


way of the world? When a man governs a ſtate, 


he looks at home, and conſults his own convenien- 
cy, his own reputation, his own intereſt, in the firſt 
place, letthe public go as it may : elſe who would 
be the fool to give himſelf thetrouble of governing, 
cf watching night and day in order to make others 
ſleep r Do your * here count this a- 
mals? 2 
PERICLE S. 

Ay, ſo much amiſs, that after dying of FA RE 
in that curſed war, wherein I loſt the confidence of 
the people, I have here ſuffered great tortures for 
diſturbing the peace unſeaſonably. By this thou 
mayſt judge, my poor nephew, whether thou ſhalt 
come off any eaſier. 

ALCIBIADES. T 

This! is ill news indeed. The living, when much 
vexed at any thing, are apt to ſay, I wiſh I were 
dead: I, on the contrary, can heartily * I wiſh 
I were alive and well again! 

Pp ERIC L Es. 

Oh ! thou no longer ſtalkeſt | in that gay, trailing 

purple robe, wherewith thou didſt charm all the A- 


| Cha; 


"us 


AL CIB. MERCURY AND CHARON, 79 
thenian and Spartan ladies. Thou wilt be puniſh- 


in 
Np ed, not only for what thou haſt done thyſelf, but al- s 
eaſt ſo for n thou MME adviſe me to o do. : | f 
ave 
in- DIALOGUE XIX. | 
nit ö 8 | 
ACIBIADES, MERCURY, AND 7 } 
the Character of a young ie eka 4 Be p 


4 the love of pleaſure. A ; 


AAo. PREY 
7 ⁰ is it thou bringeſt there ? He 126 
- wondrous big: whathashe got more 'than 


ng, 
ers another to be ſo very proud of; 
a- 2:22 OWE RY Opp. i 


He was beautiful, well-made; valiant, clout, 

fit to charm all the world.. Never was man ſo pliant. 
ue Proteus. like, he would aſſume all kinds of ſhapes. 
of At Athens, he was delicate, learned, and polite; 
for at Sparta, rough, auſtere and laborious; in Affa, ef. 
ou feminate, ſoft, and magnificent like the Perſians. 
alt In Thrace he was ever on horſeback, and dranklike 
Silenus : and thus hath he embroiledand overturn- 

ed every thing in all the er he has paſſed 


ch through, 
re FELL ce HARON. 
im But will he not alſo overturn my boat, which 18 


old, thou knoweſt, and leaky? What hadſt thou to 
do with ſuch a bargain Thou hadſt better lefthim 


1g among the living; he would have occaſioned wars, 
\- ſlaughters, deſolations, Which would have ſent us 
i > 5 


5 | - 
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numbers of ghoſts; as for his own, it frightens me: 
What do * call him? 
M E RC U RT. 


Alcibiades. Didſt thou never hear of him? 
5 # EHARON, | 
Alcibiades'! every ghoſt that comes deafens me 


with him: he has given me a good deab of trouble 
with all thoſe he hath been the death of in ſo many 
wars. Is it not he, who having fled to Sparta aſter 


the impieties he .had committed at — de · 


bauched the wife of king Agis? 
M E R CU R "Fg 


The very ſame. 


c HARN ON. 


I am afraid he will do the like with Proferrine: 


For he is genteeler and more [engaging than our 
king Pluto. But Pluto is not to be jeſted with. 
| ME RGMU RR. 

I deliver him up to thee ſuch as he is: if le 
make as great an uproar in Pluto's regions, as he 
has done all his life upon earth, this will no longer 
be the kingdom of ſilence. But queſtion him 2 
little how he will behave. Hark ye, Alcibiades, 
tell Charon how thou. intendeſt to behave. here be- 
low. 

ALCLIBIADES. 

Behave] why I intend to carry fair with every 
body, to adviſe Charon to double his fare, Pluto to 
make war upon Jupiter, in order to be chief of the 
gods, ſeeing Jove governs men ſo badly, and the em- 


pire of the dead is more extenſive than that of the 
living. What has he to do above yonder in his 


Olympus, when he lets every thing on earth go at 
random? It is far better to acknowledge, as ſove- 
reign of deities, him who puniſhescrimes here be- 


= 
* 


AND CHARON. | ox 
low, and corrects whatever his brother through his, 
indolence has ſuffered to go out.of order. As for 
Proſerpine, I ſhall tell her tidings of Sicily, which 
ſhe was ſo fond of; I, with my lyre, ſhall chant the 
ſongs made there 1 in honour. of her; I ſhall talk to 
her of the nymphs. with whom ſhe was gathering 
flowers, when Pluto came and run away with her,; 

[ ſhall likewiſe tell her all my adventures; and it 
will be. ſtrange ill luck if I do not pleaſe her. 

ME RCUR.Y. 

Thou wilt govern alf hell, ll. engage for thee;: 
Pluto will call thee into his council, and will not 
gain much by ſo daing. But this is ſome comfort. 
for my. father Jupiter, whom thou woulUſt. have 
dethroned. 

| | 4 L C 1 B IAD E Ss. 
Pluto will gain a great deal by it, and chic you: 
ſhall ſee. ( 
MERCURY. 
Thou gaveſt wicked counſels in thy life- time. 
ALCIBIADES.. 
oh gave good ones too. 
M. E R CRT. 

Was that of the Sicilian enterprize a very wiſe 

one? Were.the Athenians great gainers by it? 
EEC 
It is true, I gave the Athenians my. advice toat- 


| tack the Syracuſans, not only with a-view of ſubdu- 


ing all Sicily and then Afric, but alſo of keeping 
Athens in a. ſtate of dependence upon me. When 


jou have to do with a fickle, unequal, unreaſonable 
| people, you muſt not let them lie idle; you muſt 


always keep them involved in-ſome great perplex- 
ity, that. they may continually ſtand in need of you, 
and never have time to think of cenſuring your con- 


8 


. — mmm. 


7 
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$2 ALCIBIADES, MERCURY, 

duct. But that affair, tho? ſomewhat hazardous, 
would nevertheleſs have ſucceeded, had I had the 
management of it. I was recalled to Athens upon 
a fooliſh buſineſs, about thoſe mutilated ſtatues for- 
ſooth; after my departure Lamachus periſhed like 
a hdt-headedfool. Nicias was a great indolentfel- 
low, always fearful and irreſolute. ' They that are 


ſo much afraid have more to fear than others; for 


they loſe. the advantages that fortune preſents to 


them, and prevent none of the inconventences which 


they have foreſeen, I was accuſed alſo of having, 
in a debauch with ſome libertines, made a ludicrous 
celebration of the myſterious rites of Ceres. It was 
imagined too, that I performed the principal part 
there, namely that of prieſt, But it was all nonſenſe, 
they could never convict me of it, 
MERCURY. 
| Nonſenſe! What was thereaſon eilen never 
daredſt to preſent thyſelf, and anſwer the accuſations, 
"ALCIBIADES. 


I would have delivered myſelf up to them YR 


ny thing elſe been in queſtion; but as my life was 
concerned, I would not have truſted i it even to my 
own mother. 

Re MN N U | 
What a cowardly anſwer! Art thou not aſhamed 


to make it me? Thou who in thy moſt tender in- 


fancy could venture thy life to the mercy of a bru- 
tal car-man, didſt not dare to put thy life into the 
hands of the judges, to ſave thy honour in thy ri 
per years Ah! my friend, thou muſt have been 


conſcious of guilt 


AL CIBIADES. 
Yeu do net conſider, that a child who is at play 
upon a road, and unwilling to break off his ſport te 
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tet a cart go paſt, will do a thing out of ſpite aud 
ſtubbornneſs that a man would never do from the 
dictates of reaſon. But 1 in ſhort, you may ſay What 
you pleafe, I feared my envyers, and the folly of the. 
people, who run into a holy madneſs, whenever a- 
ny of yOu deities come in queſtion, vi 
ü HOME KCURY:. | ? 

5 Quite the language of a libertine! 7 could lay 
a wager that thou hadſt ridiculed the myſteries of 
ch Eleuſinian Ceres. As for my figures, I do not in 
the leaſt doubt but thou wert the breaker of chem. 


7 
ad CHAR ON. | ; 
10 FE vill by no means receive into my boat this e e- : 
1 rt of the gods, this plague of man. | 
e, ALCIBIADES. \ \ = 
Thou muſt receive me : whither wouldſt thou. I 
have 1 me go then? i 
er c H AR ON. 
Back hs lad earth, to torment” all the lein, and: ö 
to make fome more noiſe there. This here is the® | 
5 manſion of fitence and teſ t. 3 
1 ALCIBIADES. | 4 
1y Ah! pray let me not wander on the Schi 1 
banks, like the dead deprived of burial.- "My ſoul: 5 
was too great amongſt men to receive ſuch an in- |} 
* dignity. But after all, fince- I have had funeral L 
. honours, I can compel Charon to ferry. me over. Eo 3 
1 If I have lived a wicked life, the infernal judges [ 
be will punith me for it; but as. for this _ old tel b 
15 805. I ſhall oblige him 
en CHAR ON. N . 
Sinde thou talkeft in ſo high a train, T would: ; 1 
know how thou wert buried; for they talk very con- 
1 c½efuſedly about thy death. Some ſay thou wert af. : 
to ſaſſinated in a courtezan's arms; a glorious. death: 
„ | 
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for one who affects the great perſonage: others fay 
thou wert burned. Now till ſuch time as the fact 
be cleared up, I laugh at thy haughtineſs, and do 
aſſure thee, that thou ſhalt not come into my boat. 
1 „Iii. TI.. 
It will not be difficult to relate my laſt adven- 
ture; it is nota little to my honour, and crowns a 
glorious life. Lyſander knowing what miſchief ! 
had done the Lacedemonions by ſerving my coun- 
try in the field, and by negotiating for it with the 


Perſians, reſolved to require Pharnabazus to put me 
to death. This Pharnabazus commanded upon the 


coaſts of Aſia in name of the great king. As for 
me, upon ſeeing with what raſhneſs the Athenian 
chiefs behaved, and that they would not ſo much as 
hear my advice; while their fleet lay in the river Egos 
near the Helleſpont, I foretold them their deſtrue- 


tion, which ſoon after came to paſs; and I retired 


to a place in Phrygia, which the Perſians had given 
me to ſubſiſt on; there I lived content, out of con- 
ceit with fortune, by which I had been ſo oft be- 


guiled; and now thought: of nothing but enjoying 


myſelf. The courtezan Timandra was with me. 


Pharnabazus, not daring to refuſe my death to the 


Lacedemonians, . ſent his brother Magnaeus to cut 
off. my head, and burn my bady : but he and all his 
Perſians together durſt not come into the houſe 
where I was; they ſet fire to it on all ſides, not one 
of them having the courage to come in and attack 


me. As focn as I perceived their defign, I threw + 
upon the flames all my cloaths, and all the houſ- 
kcld-furniture, even the very carpets, that came 
next to hand; then I wrapped my left hand in my 


clcak, and with my right graſping my naked fword, 
I rife out of the houſe through the midſt of wy 
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AND CHARON. | 3g 


WM wichour receiving the leaſt hart from the 
flames; nay ſcarce did they ſinge my cloaths. All 
the barbarians took to their heels the moment they 
aw me; but as they fled they poured back ſuch a 
ſhower of darts and arrows upon me, that I fell 
transfixed. Whenever they were gone off, Timan- 


| dra came and took my body,, wrapt it up, and gave 


it burial in the moſt honourable: manner ſhe was 
able. | . | | 85 14 
MERCURY. S 
Was not this Timandes mother to the celebrated 
courtezan of Corinth, called Laie £ 
© ALCIBIADES. 
The fame. Now this is the. hiſtory of x my « death 
and burial, have you any difficulty yet n 2 
C HARORN. 
Ves; a great one en which I defy thee to 


| remove. 


1 ALCIBIADES. 
| Name it: we ſhall ſee. 

| CHARON. 
Thou badſt no way to ſave thyſelf from the burn- 


ing but by ruſhing, like a deſperado, through the 


| midſt of thine enemies ; and thou pretendeſt that 


Timandra, who lay buried in the ruins of that houſe, 
ſuffered not any harm. Beſides, I hear ſeveral ghoſts 
lay, that neither the Lacedemonians nor the Perſi- 
ans were the occaſion of thy death; but affure, that 


thou hadſt ſeduced a virgin of a very noble family, 
| according to thy laudable cuſtom; and that her 
| brothers refolving to revenge the diſhonour, cauſed 
| thee to be buried alive. 


A CIBIA DES. „ | 
Be it as it will; thou canſt not doubt, even ac- 
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86 ALCEFBIADES, MERCURY, 
cording to this account, but I have been buried like 


other dead perſons. 
CHARON. 


But thou haſt not received the honours of buri. 
al. Thou ſeekeſt for ſubtilties. I ſee plainly thou 


_ haſt been a dangerous, ſhuffling fellow. 
ALCIBIADES. | 


I was buried like other dead perſons, and that is 


ſufficient. Wouldſt thou have 'Timandra come and 
bring thee my aſhes, or ſend thee a certificate? But 
if thou wilt fill diſpute the matter, F appeal to the 
three Judges here below; let me go over to plead 
TT cauſe before them. 
CHAR ON. hs 
Right! thou wouldſt have * it, didft thou 
but get over. What a cunning fellow here is! 
555 | e 
The truth muſt be owned. As I came along, l 
ifaw the urn wherein the courtezan was ſaid to have 
A man who had ſo much. 


want burial: he has had honours, lamentations, 
tears, 19850 more uv. he deſerved. 
ALCIBIADEs. 
I eas inſtruments that Mercury ſaw my alles in 
an urn: ſo now I command Charon, at his peril, to 
receive me into his bark; he has no longer any rigbt 


to refuſe me.. 


MERCURY. 
I pity him for having any thing to do with thee: 


> wicked wretch, thou haſt been a general incendia- 


ry; it was thou who didſt kindle that frightful war 
in all Greece; thou art the cauſe that the Athent- 
ans and Lacedemonians have been eight and twenty 
years in arms againſt each other, both by ſca.and land. 
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AND CHARON. 87 
ALCIBIADEs. 
I was not the reaſon of it; you ſhould blame my 
uncle Pericles for it. 
MERCUR Y. 
Pericles, it is true, began that dreadful war, but it 
was by thy advice. Doſt thou not remember one day, 


that thou didſt go and knock at his door? His ſer- 


rants told thee he had not time to ſee thee, becauſe 
he was engaged in the accounts he was to give in 
to the Athenians, of the adminiſtration of the re- 
public's revenues. To which thou madeſt anſwer: 
Inſtead of thinking to give an account, he would do 
much better to think of ſome expedient of never 
giving any. The expedient with whieh thou didſt 
furniſh him, was, to embroil affairs, to- begin a war, 
and to keep the people in confuſion, Pericles was 
corrupt enough to be counſelled by thee: he began 
a war, and was killed in it: thy country has almoſt 
periſhed likewiſe, having therein loſt its liberty. 
After this need we wonder if Archeſtratus ſaid, 
that all Greece was not able to ſupport two Alci- 
biades' ? Timon, the miſanthrope, was no leſs plea- 
fant in his melancholy, when full of indignation 
againſt the Athenians, in whom he could perceive 
no remains of virtue, and meeting thee one day in 
the ſtreet, he ſaluted thee, and graſped thy hand, 

ſaying, Courage, my boy, provided thou continue 


to increaſe in authority, thou wilt ſoon bring upon 


theſe people all the miſeries they deſerve. ? 
| | ALCIBIADES, 
Muſt we be kept up with the ſayings of a melan- 


choly mad-man, who deſpiſed every body? 


MERCURY. 
Ve ſhall leave the * madman. But 
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88 ALCIBIADES, MERCURY, AND CHARON. 


the advice thou gaveſt to Pericles, was it not a thief's 


advice? : | 
ALCIBIADES. 
Friend Mercury, it does not belong to thee to 
talk of thief ;. 'tis well known that thou haſt long 


practiſed that trade: a ſharper-god is not a very fit. 


perſon: to reprove men of diſhoneſty in money: at. 


fairs. 


| MERCURY. | 
Charon, I intreat thee to ferry him over as faſt 
as poſſible ;, for we ſhall gain nothing at his hand, 
Take care only that he do not outwit the threeJud- 


ges, and Pluto himſelf: warn them from me that 
he is a villain capable of raifing a general revolt a- 


mong the dead, and of deſtroying the moſt peace- 
ful of kingdoms. The puniſhment he deſerves, is 
to be debarred the ſight of women, and be doomed 
to eternal ſilence. He hath too much abuſed his 


beauty and eloquence; he hath perverted thoſe great 


gifts to the moſt mifchievous purpoſes. 
C H AR ON. 
I ſhall give ſufficient intimations againſt him, and 
I fancy he'll ſpend his time but badly amongſt the 
ghoſts, if he can n we roguiſh ** with 


thee. : 


0 


DI. 


— . — 
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950 


DIALOGUE XX. 


DIONTSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND. 


D A MON. 
Real virtue can lave  nthing but virtue. 


DIONTS1US. 
O 0D God.! what do I ſee? Tis Pythias: 


could never have thought it. Hah! it is he: he is 
come to die, and. to redeem his friend. 

-"BY.THIAS 

Yes ; 3. it 18 I. I went away for no other end but 

to pay to the gods what I had vowed them; to: ſet- 

tle my family-affairs according to the rules of jus 

ſtice; and to bid adieu to my children, in order to 

die the more peaceably. _ 
DION ESIUS.. 


But what: makes you: come back? How now! 
haſt thou no fear of death? Comeſt thou. to ſeek i it | 


like a deſperado, a.mad-man ? 
PYTHIA $. 


1 1 colne to ſuffer itz though I have not deſerved it; 
I cannot find in my heart to let my friend die i in my 
| ſtead. g | 


DIONYSIU S; | 
Thou loveſt him better than thyſelf then? 
PIP H IAS. 


No: I love him as myſelf; bur I. think I ought 


to die rather than he, ſince it was me thou didſt in- 
tend to put to death: it were not juſt that he ſhould. 


arriving here.— Tis Fythias himſelf.— I 
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90 | DIONYSIUS, PYTHIAS, 
ſuffer, to deliver me from death, the puniſhment 
thou preparedſt for me Ne 6 

DIONYSIUS, 


But cheat pretendeſt todeſervedeath no more than 
he. 


a 


— 


1 P 1 T HIAS. 
7 RP is true, we are both equally innocent; and 'tis 
no juſter to put me to death than him, 
— |  DIONYSIUS; 


1 


Why fayſt thou then that it were not : juſt he 


ſhould die inſtead of thee? ; 
ITE I 'A wort 
It is equally unjuſt in thee to put — or me 
to n but Pythias were unjliſt did he let Damon 
ſuffer a death that the N e only for Py- 
thias. . 
PDloNYsI1U 8. | 

Thou comeſt then on the day appointed, with no 
other view than to fave the life of a friend by lol. 
ing thy own? = þ 

PYTHIAS. 

TI come, with regard to thee, to ſuffer an aft of 
injuſtice, which is common with tyrants: and, with 
reſpect to Damon, to do a piece of juſtice, by re- 
ſcuing him from a danger which he incurred out 
of generoſity to me. 

DIONYSIUS. 
And thou, Damon, wert thou not really afraid 


that Pythias would never come back, and that thou 


ſhouldſt have to pay for him. / 
DAM O N. 1 
I knew but too well that Pythias would return 
punctually, and that he would be much more afraid 
to break his word, than to loſe his life : would to the 
gods that his relations and friends had forcibly de- 


AND DAMON. 33 91 


ent W tained him; ſo he would now be the comfort of 


good men, and I ſhould have that of dying for 


him. | 
thay  DIONYSIUS. 
What! Noni life diſpleaſe thee ? 
8 DAM ON. | 
1 tis Yes ; it diſpleaſes me when I ſee a tyrant. - 
7 DIONYSIUS. 


Well, thou ſhalt ſee him no more: III have the 
put to death immediately, 
PYTHIAS. 


dying friend. But remember, that it was me only 
thou devotedſt to death: I come to ſuffer it in or- 


ſolation in my laſt hour. 
"DIONYSIUS, 
I cannot bear two men, who deſpiſe Yheir * 
ind my power. 
: >= „% 
Then thou canſt not bear virtue, 
DIONYSIUS, 
| No: I cannot bear that proud, diſdainful, virtue 
re. which contemns life, which dreads no puniſhment, 
out W which is not ſenſible to riches and pleaſures. 
DAMON, 
However, thou ſeeſt that it is not inſenſible to 


aid honour, juſtice and friendſhip, 
* 5 DIONYSIUS. 
Quant take Pythias away to execution: we ſhall 
ſee whether Damon will continue to deſpiſe my 
power. 
id DAM ON. 
he 


Pythias, - by returning ro ſubmit himſelf to thy 


" pleaſure, has merited his life at thy hand; and I, by 


i 


— 


Pardon the tranſporis of a man who — bis 


der to redeem my friend: refuſe me not this con- 


— 


92 DIONYSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND DAMON. 
giving myſelf up to thy indignation for him, have Ger 
onraged thee; be content, and put me to death. 
pYTH IAS. 

No, no, Dionyſius; remember that it was I alone 

who diſpleaſed thee: Damon could not 
| DIONYSIUS, 

Alas! what do I ſee? Where am I? How un. 
happy am I, and how worthy to be ſo! No, I have 
hitherto known nothing ; I have fpent my days in 
darkneſs and error: all my power avails me nothing 
towards making myfelf beloved : I cannot boaſt of Ha 
having acquired, in above thirty years tyranny, one [| 
fingle friend upon earth: theſe two men, in a pre Wl liberty 
vate condition, love each other tenderly, unreſery: 
edly confide in each other, are happy in a mutul W An 
love, and content to die for each other. / ſtore i 

l P.Y T HIAS., the ty 
How fhould you have friends, you who never Wl afterw 
loved any body? Had you loved men, they would of a ty 
love you: you have feared them, they fear * they N &© thy 
deteſt you, 


It is n 


| DIONYSIUS. 1 Cai 
Damon, Pythias, vouchſafe to admit me between expoſe 
you, to be the third friend of ſo perfect a ſociety: 
I ** you your lives, and will load you with riches, * 
D AMON. was n 
We hve no occaſion for thy riches ;- and as for W me to 
thy friendſhip, we cannot accept of it, until thou I wor, 
be good and juſt ; till that time thou canſt have on - for th 
ly. trembling ſlaves, and baſe flatterers. Thou muſt WW ſtill d 
be. virtuous, beneficent, ſociable; ſuſceptible of MW who ; 
friendſhip, ready to hear the truth, and muſt know ces, 
how to-live in a ſort of equality with real friends, this ir 
in order t to be beloved by free men. NJ mand 
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* cer RO RU ME 
3 L 0) G U E XXI. 


ne 


n AND GBLO. 


Ne 1 i is not the man 2 ought | to reign in a a king, but the 


ye | laws. - 

in 5 

ng ET i e 
of Have long wiſhed to ſee thee,.O ſurpriſing man! 
ne | I know that RR once owed to thee her 
„ „ 1 
v. GEL. o. 


12 | hal I know that thou hadſt not the at re- 
ſtore it her. Thou didſt ſet out pretty well againſt 
the tyrant, though he was thy brother- in- law; but 
er WW afterwards, pride, ſoftneſt, and ſufpicion, the vices 
d W-of a tyrant, corrupted thy manners by degrees; and 
eb thy own n very people cut thee off. | 5 
Da.. 
Can any man govern a republic, without being 
en expoſed to treachery and envy? 
** „ 0. | 
08. Yes, donbtleſs, and I am a noble TE of 1 it. 1 
was no Syracuſan: theugh a ſtranger, they ſought 
or me to be king; they made me accept the crown; 
ou WF 1 wore it with mildneſs and moderation, fo much 
for the happineſs of the people, that my name is 


ſt WF till dear to the citizens. Although my family, 
of WM who reigned after me, diſhonoured me by their vi- 
5 ces, yet were they born with for my ſake. After 
83 


this inſtance it muſt be owned, that a man may com- 
| mand, without getting himſelf hated. But thou 
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94 mom AND GELO.. 
needſt not pretend to conceal thy faults from me, 
proſperity had made thee forget thy friend Plato's 
philoſophy. 
DION. 
Ah! hw is it polkible to be a ohiloſopher, when 
one is ſovereign lord and maſter, and has paſſions 
unreſtrained by any fear? 
GEL. o. 
I own I pity men who govern others; that great 


| power of doing evil is a dreadful poiſon. But after 


all,'T was a man like thyſelf, and yet lived in the 
royal authority to a great age, without abuſing my 


power. 
DION. 


I ſtill inſiſt, that tis eaſy to be a vhilofopher i ina 
| og bv ſtation; but when one Is above every thing— 


& E-L o. 
Tis when a man finds himſelf above every thing 
tha he ſtands moſt in need of philoſophy both for 


his-own-fake, and that of others whom he is to go- 


vern. Then he ſhould be doubly wife, and inward- 


ly, by his reaſon, limit a power which knows no 


controll from without. 
DEAN. 

But I had ſeen Dionyſius the elder, my father 
in. law, end his days quietly in the tyranny 1211 
imagined I had juſt to do the ſame. 

GEL DO, 

Art thou not ſenſible that thou hadſt ſet out like 
an honeſt man, who defires to reſtore liberty to his 
country? But didſt thou expect people would ſuffer 
thee in the tyranny, when they confided in thee for 
no other end but in order to pull down the tyrant, 
tis a chance if wicked men eſcape the dangers that 
environ them; thougli indeed they are ſufficient!) 
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DION AND GELo. 95 
puniſhed by the neceſſity under which they find 
themſelves of guarding againſt thoſe hazards, by 
ſhedding human blood, by deſolating republics. 
They have not a moment's. reſt or. ſecurity ; — 
can never taſte either the pleaſure of virtue, or the 
ſweets of friendſhip, confidence, or a good reputa- 
tion. But thou who waſt the hope of good men, 
who promiſedſt virtues without allay, who hadſt 
propoſed to introduce the republic of Plato, didſt 
begin to live like a eat, and then think to be ſuf- 
fered to live! 

11 N. | 

Well, was I to return. to the world, men ſhould 
govern themſelves for me; I would rather go and 
hide myſelf! in ſome ſolitary iſle, than take 5 
or governing a republic. If a man is wicked, he 
has every thing to fear; 1 he is good, he has too 
ing W much to ſuffer. 
for MW - 8 
go- i Good diam tis true, have abundance of things 
rd: to ſuffer; but they enjoy an inward tranquillity and 
no a pure pleaſure which tyrants are all their lives 

ſtrangers to. Doſt thou know the ſecret of reign- 

ing thus ? Thou ſhouldſt know i it, for thou has oft 

er: heard Plato tell it. 
dl DION. 


Tell it me again, pray, for good fortune has made 


me forget it, | 
ke MW | 44 
1s The man muſt not reign, he muſt be ſatisfied 
fer with making the laws reign. If he takes the roy- 
or alty to himſelf, he ſpoils it, and proves his own de- 
nt. ſtruction. He ought to exerciſe it only for the ſup- 
ut W port of the laws, and the good of the people. 
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96 | DION AND GBLo. 
Ds DION. 
That 1s eafier faid than done. 
G EL o. 


Doubtleſs it is not eaſy to do, but not impoſß 
ble. He who ſpeaks to thee, did as he tells thee, 


I never ſought authority, it came and ſought me. 1 


dreaded it, I knew all its troubles; I accepted i 
ſolely for the public good: I never made them feel 
T was maſter; I only made them ſenſible that both 


they and I ought to yield to reaſon and juſtice. An 


honoured old age, a death which put all Sicily in 
mourning, a ſpotleſs and immortal reputation, a 
virtue rewarded here below with the blifs of the E. 


lyſian fields; theſe are the fruits of that philoſophy 
ſo long preſerved on the throne. 


r 
Alas! I knew all thou telleſt me, and I intend- 


ed to do as much : but I did not diſtruſt my paſſi- 


ons, and they have undone me. May I beg thy 
permiſhon never to leave thee more. 
GEL O. 
No ; thou canſt not be admitted amongſt thoſe 
blefled fouls who have governed well, Farewell. 


* 
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b DIALOGUE XXII. SED 
ee. 
18 AND DIONYSIUS 
bY | THE TYRAN r. 
| | | | . „ 
th A prince can fnd real happineſs 1 ſecurity no 
in where but in the love of his ſubjects. 
* 8 ITY 
a 7 DIONYSIUS. | 
E- AH] Plato, good-morrow;, thou art the ve- 
1 ry fame I ſaw thee in Sicily. 
PLAT o.. 
As for thee, thou art far from being ſo brilliant 
d- here as upon thy throne. i 
li- | DIONYSTUS, : 
jy MU Thou waſt but a chimexical philoſopher; thy 
. COMMON was only a delightful dream. 
PLAT o. 
ſe Thy tyranny hath proved no more ſolid han my 
= commonwealth z it is fallen to the ground, 
DIONYSIUS. 
It was thy friend Dion that betrayed me. 
PL AT 0. 


It was thou that betrayedſt thyſelf: when a man 
makes himſelf hated, he hath every thing to dread. 

| | DIONYSIUS. | 

But then what trouble does it coſt to make one's : 
ſelf beloved? One muſt pleaſe others. Is it not 
better to pleaſe one's ſelf, at the riſk of being 


hated ? 5 
PLAT o. 1 
When a man makes himſelf deteſted, to gratify 
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9 PLATO AND DIONYSIUS. 


his paſſions, he hath as many enemies as ſubjeQts, 
he is never a moment in ſafety. Tell me now the | 


truth, didſt thou fleep in peace ? 
DIONYSIUS, 


No; I confeſs I did not: but that was becauſe 1 
had not put people enough to death. 


P LAT MS. 
Ahl doſt thou not ſee that the death of ſome drew 
upon thee the hatred of others? That thoſe who be- 


| held their neighbours murdered, expected to periſh 
in their turn, and had no way to ſave themſelves but 


by getting beforehand with thee? You muſt either 
Kill on till there is not a citizen left, or abate the ri- 


gour of puniſhments, before you can be beloved, 


When the people ve you, guards are of no more 
uſe to you; you are in the midſt of your people, as 
a father, who dreads nothing, in the midſt of his 
own children. | 

DIONYSIUS, 

I remember thou didſt urge all theſe arguments 
with me, when I was upon the point of quitting the 
tyranny, in order to commence thy diſciple ; but a 
flatterer came in the way and prevented me. Thou 
mult allow, that it is very hard to renounce ſove- 
reign. power. 

LAT 

Had it not been better willingly to have quitted 
it in order to become a philoſopher, than to have 
been ſhamefully diſpoſſeſſed of it, in order to go 
and earn a livelihood at Corinth by the trade of 
ſchool- maſter? 

DIONYSIUS. 
But I did not ſoreſee that I ſhould be expelled. 
PLATO 
Ah!] how couldſt thou hope to continue maſter 
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PLATO AND DIONYSIUS. 99 
in a place where thou hadſt laid every body under 
a neceſſity of ruining thee, in order to avoid thy 
, | 
DIONYSIUS, 
I was in hopes they would never prefuaue:s to at- 
rack me. 
PLAT o. 
When men riſk more by letting you live than by 
attacking you, there will be always found ſome to 
dare it. Your own guards have no way of ſecuring 
their lives, but by robbing you of yours. But ſpeak 
honeſtly, didſt thou not live with greater comfort 
in eh at Corinth, than i in all thy PET at 
Syracuſe ? 
 DIONYSIUS, 4 
Indeed I did. At Corinth the ſchoolmaſter eat 
and flept well enough; the tyrant at Syracuſe had 
continual fears: he muſt always be murdering of 
ſomebody, plundering the treaſures, making of con- 
queſts : pleaſures were no longer pleaſures, they 
were grown quite inſipid to me, and yet hurried 
me on too violently. But tell me, philoſopher, in 
thy turn, didſt not thou think thyſelf very n 
when I made thee be ſold? 
FLAT 
a in. ſlavery the ſame peace that thou didſt 
at Corinth; with this difference, that I had the hap- 
pineſs of ſuffering for virtue through the injuſtice 
of the tyrant; and thou wert the tyrant, ſhameful- 
ly dilpoſſeſſed of his tyranny. 
DIONYSIUS. 
Begone I gain nothing by diſputing with thee: 
if ever I return to the world, I ſhall make choice of 
a private ſtation, or elſe I ſhall make myſelf belov- 


ed by the people who are governed by me. 


2 2 
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c Oct, OO TIN 
DIALOGUE XXIII. 


* 


"PLATO AND AR 1STOTLL 


8 4 criticiſm upon Ariſtotle s phy: the ſolidity | 
| the eternal ideas of Plato. 


ARISTOTLE, 


ID? you not know your old diſciple? Have 


you forgot me? 
1 | 

How can I know you for my diſciple? ? 1 ne- 
wer meant but to appear maſter of all the philoſo- 
phers, and to make all that went before you be eter- 
nally 4 288 : 

ARA T r. 

That was becauſe I ſaid original things, and er 
3 them in the cleareſt manner. I did not 
aſſume the poetical ſtile, in queſt of the ſublime; 
I did not fall into unintelligible fuſtain; I did nd 
give into eternal ideas. 

PLAT 0. 

Every thing you ſaid was borrowed from the 
books you endeavoured to ſuppreſs. You ſpoke, 
tis true, in a clear, preciſe, pure manner, but dij 
and incapable of conveying the fublimity of diyine 
truths. As for eternal ideas, you may laugh &# 
them as much as you pleaſe; but without them you 
can eſtabliſh no certain truths. How is it poſſibt 
to affirm or deny one thing of another, unleſs there 
be unchangeable ideas of thoſe two things? Whit 
is reaſon but our ideas? Did our ideas changy 
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PLATO AND ARISTOTLE.” 1or 
eeaſon would be alſo changing. To- day the whole: 
g would be greater than the part; to-morrow the 
faſhion would be gone, and the part would be great- 
er than the whole. Thoſe eternal ideas, which you 
would turn into ridicule, are therefore nothing but 
E. the firſt principles of reaſon which continually re- 


main the fame. So far are we from being able to 


yof judge of thoſe firſt truths, that it is they that judge 
us, and correct us when we miſtake. If I fay an 


extravagantthing,other men immediately laughat it, 


and I am aſhamed of it. The caſe is, my reaſon, 
ave MW and that of my neighbours, is a rule above me, which 

comes and ſets me right whether Iwill or no; as a 
juſt rule would correct a line I had drawn crooked, 
ne- for want of tracing it up to the ideas which are the 
o - firſt and ſimple notions. of every thing. You had 
ter- not ſtrong enough principles, and ſo did but grope 


in the dark. 7 

AR F3/T OT Ln. 
ex 1s there any a clearer than my moral ſyſtem > 
not FFC | 
ne; It is clear, it is excellent, I SID Your 10. 


nat gic is ſubtle, methodical, exact, ingenuous. But 

your phyſics are nothing but an heap of abſtracted 

terms and vague names, calculated to accuſtom 
the men's minds to reſt ſatisfied with words, and to 
ke, think they underſtand what they do not underſtand. 
Ir, On. this occaſion you would have greatly needed 
rin clear ideas, in order to have avoided that unintelli- 
| if gible fuſtain with which you reproach others. An 
you ignorant man of ſenſe owns honeſtly that he does 
not know what is firſt matter. One of your diſci- 
| Ples thinks he tells wonders, when he ſays, that it 
is neither what, nor which, nor how much, nor a- 
ny of the properties, whereby being 18 N 
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102 PLATO- AND ARISTOTLE. 


With this jargon a man fancies himſelf a great phi- 
loſopher, and hates the vulgar and ignorant. The 
Epicureans that came after you reaſoned more ſenſi. 
bly than you upon motion, and the figures of the 
corpuſcles, which form by their aſſemblages all the 
compounds we ſee; at leaſt, their ſyſtem of phyſics 
explains many things with a ſort of probability. It 
is true they never traced back the idea and nature 
of thoſe corpuſcles. They ſuppoſe always, without 
proof, rules ready made, and without knowing by 
whom; then they draw from them, as well as they 
can, the compoſition of all ſenſible nature. This 
philoſophy in its principle is a mere fiction, tis 
true; but after all, it is of uſe to the underſtanding 
of a great many things in nature. Your phyſics 
teach nothing but words; they are not a ſyſtem of 
philofophy, they are only an odd, out of the way 
language. Tireſias threatens you, that one day 
there ſhall come other philoſophers who ſhall diſ- 
poſſeſs you of the ſchools, where you ſhall long have 
reigned, and who ſhall pull down ne reputation 
from its towering height. 
| ARISTOTLE, 

I was willing to conceal my principles, and this 

10 me wrap up my phyſics ſo myſterioufly. 
P L'& TOs 

And fo well have you ſucceeded that no- boch 
underſtands you, or at leaſt if you are underſtood, 
you are found to ſay nothing. 

ARISTOTLE. 

I could not inveſtigate all truths, nor make al 
| experiments. 

| PLATO. 

No man could have done it ſo conveniently: 
you had at your command the authority and mo- 
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ney of Alexander: had 1 enjoyed the ſame ne 
tages, I would have made excellent diſcoveries. 
ARISTOTLE, 
Why did you not indulge Dionyſius the tyr ant 
in order to procure the ſame benefit? 
FLATO. : 
Be cauſe T was neither a courtier nor a flatterer : 
but did not you, who thought that princes ſhould: 
be indulged, loſe the good graces of your diſciple 
by your too ambitious enterpriſes ? 
ARIS TOT L E. 
Alas! *tis but too true! Even here below, if * 
ſometimes calls to mind the days of his confidence 


in me, he at other times. ſcorns to know me, and 


looks aſkew upon me. 
Toa P L AT O. 


That i is, becauſe he hath not found in your eon- 


duct the pure morality of your writings. Say the 
truth now, you did not in the leaſt reſemble your 


| hero. 


ARISTOTLE, 
hal did not you preach up the contempt a alt 
earthly and tranſitory things, when at the ſame time 
you lived in a magnificent manner? 
PLATO, 
I confeſs it; but I was a conſiderable man in 


my country; I lived in it with moderation and ho- 


nour. Without authority or ambition, I made my- 
ſelf revered by the Greeks. The Stagyrite that 
would embroil every thing in the kingdom of his 
diſciple, i is a character which mult be very deſpica- 
ble | in ſound Pbiloſophy. 
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0 -0··o· o · o · o · o · O · O 
DIA 2 0 (GG U E XXIV. 
ALEXANDER AND ARISTOTLE. 


How great ſoever be the natural qualities of a young 
prince, he hath every thing to fear if he do not 
keep flatterers at a diftance from him, and accuſ- 

tom himſelf betimes to refifl his paſſions, and to 
love thoſe wha have the courage to tell him the 
truth. 


nir 
HE ſight of my old ſcholar delights me. 
What glory is it for me to have educated 
the conqueror of Aſia! 
ALEXANDER. 


My dear Ariſtotle, I behold thee again with plea- 


ſure: I had not ſeen thee from the time I left Ma- 
cedon; but I never forgot thee TG my con- 
queſts, thou well knoweſt. 
ARISTOTLE. 
Doſt thou remember thy _ which was ſo a- 
miable? 
ALEXANDER. 
4 Yes: methinks I am ſtill at Pella, or at Pydna; 
and that thou comeſt from Stagyra to teach me phi- 
3 
ARISTOTLE. 


But thou hadſt ſomewhat neglected my precepts, 


when too great proſperity intoxicated thy mind. 
ALAXANDER, 
I confeſs it. Thou well knoweſt me to be ſin- 
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cere: now that I am no more than the ſhade of A- 
lexander, I acknowledge that Alexander was: too | 


proud and haughty for a mortal. 
&EISTOY LE. 
Thou didſt not take my hero for thy model. 
A L RN 
I was not fool enough. Thy hero is a mere pe- 
dant; he has nothing either true or natural in him : 
he is affected, and overſtrained in every thing. 
ARTISTOTER +: 2 
But waſt not thou extravagant in thy heroiſm ? 
to weep, on being told there were ſeveral worlds, 


that thou hadſt not yet ſubdued ;. to over-run vaſt 


empires inorder to reſtore them to their kings, when 
thou hadſt vanquiſhed them; to ravage the uni- 
verſe in order to be talked of; to ruſh fingle upon 
the ramparts of an enemy's city; to deſire to paſs for 
a God? Thou art more extravagant than my hero, 
ALEXANDER. 


So it ſeems I am come to thy ſchool again | Thow 
telleſt me my odious truths, as if we were ſtill at 


Pella. It would not have been over-ſafe to hava 


talked ſo freely to me on the banks of the Euphra- - 
tes: but on the banks of the Styx, one hears a cenſor 


more patiently. Tell me then, good Ariſtotle, thou 
who knoweſt every thing, how comes it to paſs that 
certain princes are ſo promiling when young, and 


that they afterwards forget all the good maxims they 


have been taught, when it ſhould be their buſineſs 
to put them in practiſe? To what purpoſe is it, that 
in their youth they chatter like parrots, to approve 


every thing that is good, fince reaſon; which ſhould 


grow in them with age, ſeems to fly away as ſoo: 


as they enter upon affairs? „ 
” J. 5 F 
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ARISTOTLE: 
Indeed, thou waſt a miracle in thy bench hiv 


didſt politely entertain the ambaſſadors that came to 


Philip's court, thou didſt love learning, thou didſt 
read the poets, thou waſt delighted with Homer, 
thy heart fired at the relation of thevirtues and great 
actions of the heroes; when thou took'ſt "Thebes, 
thou hadſt regard to the houſe of Pindar; afterwards 
upon entering Aſia, thou didſt viſit the tomb of A- 
chilles, as alſo the ruins of Troy. All this ſpeaks 
a diſpoſition humane, and capable of noble ſenti- 
ments. That finediſpoſition was alfo viſible, when 
thou truſted thy life to Philip's phyſician; but above 
all, in thy ſo nobly treating the family of Darius, 
that that king on his death-bed conſoled himſelf un- 
der his misfortune with the thoughts that thou wouldſt 
be a father to his family. Such were the effects 
of philoſophy, and of thy fine diſpoſition, 
_ I dare not ſpeak.. 
ALEXANDER. 

Say on, fay on, dear Ariſtotle, thou now haſt no 

meaſures to keep. 
ARISTOTLE. 
That vain-glory,' that effeminacy, thoſe ſuſpici- 


ons, thoſe cruelties, thoſe fits of paſſion, thoſe mad 


ſallies upon thy friends, that credulity to ſervile flat- 
terers who impicufly called. thee a deity. 
ALEXANDER, 
Ah! thou ſayſt true. I wiſh I had died aſter 
_ <cnquering Darius! 
Ts ARISTOTLE. 


What! thcu wiſkeſt then hadft not overceme 


the reſt of the Faſt? 


AL E*X A N N DER. 


I efs glery acciucs te me ſrei that cer au ct then 


But the 


ALEXANDER AND CLITUS. roy 


tame from having yielded to my proſperity; and: 
forgot the human condition. But tell me, pray, 
how it comes to paſs, that we are ſo wiſe in the in- 
If fant-ſtate, and ſo little reaſonable when i it. were time: 
| to be moſt ſo? : 17 5 
ARIS TO 1 L E. 

The matter is, in our younger years we are in- 
x ſtructed, excited, corrected by good men: after- 
. wards we abandon ourſelves to three kinds of e- 
18 nemies, preſumption, our paſſions, and flatterers. 


8, DIALOGUE XXV. 
ft ALEXANDER AND (LIT US. 


e The fatal delicacy of the- * who cannot ſuffer 
| their true ſervants, when they would make them 
acquainted with the faults they have committed. 


GC LE 
A VE. thee, mighty king! How long is it ſince: 
Q/ thou cameſt down to this infernal kingdom?“ 
ALEXANDER. | 
; Ah! Clitus, retire; I cannot bear the Gght of. 
thee, for it, reproaches me with my fault. 
0 S 

x "Dis Pluto's will that I continually abide before 
thine eyes, to punith thy having unjuſtly killed me.. 
I am ſorry for it, for I ſtill love thee, notwithſtand- 
ing what thou haſt done to me; but I never can 

leave thee more. . 

A L E X AND E R. 

O cruel company! For ever to look upon a per- 
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108 ALEXANDER AND CLITUS. | 
ſon who revives the memory of what one was fo uta 
| much aſhamed of committing. | of Cl 

"LE CTES 
I do eafily look upon my murderer: why canſt TI 
not thou look upon a perſon whom thou haſt put mon: 
to death? I perceive the great are more delicate than for n 
bother people; they chuſe to ſee none but ſuch as 

are pleaſed with them, flatter them, and pretend to V 
admire them. It is no longer time to be delicate on 0 


when upon the banks of the Styx: thouſhouldſt have kill 1 
laid aſide that delicacy, when thou laidſt aſide the 
kingly greatneſs. Thou haſt nothing to give * 
here, ſo thou wilt find no flatterers. 
ALEXANDER. 

Ah! what miſery! upon earth I was a god; here 
Tam but a ſhade, and 3 upbraided with 
my ans. 

"CLxT DS 
* Why didft thou then commit them? 
ALEXANDER. 
1 was intoxicated with liquor when I killed thee. 
CL TV 

A fine excuſe truly for a hero, nay, a god! He 
who ought to have been reaſonable enough to go- 
vern the whole univerſe, loſt all his reaſon through 
drunkenneſs, and made himſelf like a wild beaſt. 
But be ingenuous and confeſs the truth; thou wert 
yet more intoxicated with pride and paſſion than 
with wine: thou couldſt not brook my condemning 

thy yanity, which prompted thee to receive divine 
- honours, and to forget the ſervices that had been 
done thee. Anſwer me, I am now not afraid of 
thy ki illing me. 
AI EX AN DER. 
O cruel gods! why cannot I be revenged of you! 
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"ALEXANDER AND CLITUS. © 199 
Butalas! T cannot even take vengeance on this ghoſt 
of Clitus, which comes thus mſolently to inſult me. 

E 8 
Thou art as paſſionate and fiery as thou wert a- 


mongſt the living. But no one dreads thee Ne f 8 


for my part, thou moveſt my compaſliore.. / 
ALEXANDER. 

What! the great Alexander move the compaſſi. - 
on of a vile ſlave like Clitus! Ah! why cannot I 
1 him or myſelf. 

ers. 
It is not in thy power now to do either; ſhades | 


do not die. Behold thou art now immortal, but 


in another manner than thou pretendedſt. Thou 
muſt even reſolve to be but a ghoſt like myſelf, and 


like the meaneſt of men. Thou wilt here find no 


more provinces to plunder, nor monarchs to tram- 
ple under thy feet; no more palaces to burn in thy 


drunkenneſs, no more fooliſh Kories toboaſt thee the 
ſon 1 Jupiter. . 


ALEXANDER. 
Thou treat'ſt me as a mean wretch. 
CLITTY HS. 


* 


No; I acknowledge thee a great conqueror, of 


a RE genius; but ſpoiled by too great ſucceſ- 
ſes. Doss telling truth with affection offend 
hee? If it does, return to the earth, and ſeek thy 
flatterers. 

ALEXANDER. 


What then ſhall all my glory avail me, if f Clitus 


himſelf do not ſpare me? 
. 


It was thy paſſion that ſullied thy glory upon 


earth. Would'ſt thou preſerve it pure in theſe low- 
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110 ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES. 
er regions, thou muſt be modeſt with ghoſts that 


| have nothing to loſe or to gain with thee. | W 
ALEXANDER, 
But thou ſaĩdſt that thou didſt love me. TS mT 
CLITU Ss, death 
Yes, I love thy perſon, but not thy filings lexan 
enn, 
If thou loveſt me, ſpare me. 25 V 
CLATYD 6 
Becauſe I love thee, I will not ſpare thee. When my 
thou appearedſt ſo chaſte before the wife anddaugh- fon t 
ter of Darius, when thou ſhewedſt ſo much gene- Cree 
roſity to that conquered prince, thou didſt deſerve fave 
great praiſes, and I beſtowed them on thee. - But ſerpe 
afterwards proſperity made thee grow careleſs even have 
of thy own glory. | | : thy \ 
: \ | race 
SLOLDLDL eee bin, 
55 . | * thou 
I. 0G U  XNXVE; "7 tery. 
f were 
ALEXANDER AND DIOGGEN ES. fathe 
” =; | to in 
Flattery is pernicious to princes. void 
. | a mz 
DIOGENES. upor 
S notthat Alexander Ibehold amongſt the dead? 
KLE AMHLER, -- | D 
Thou art not miſtaken, Diogenes. | noug 
'DIOGENES. 
How! do gods die? V 
ALEXANDER, 
No; but men do, who are by nature mortal. B 


— | „ | and 
But doſt thou think thyſelf a mere man? an © 


* 


* ws 


ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES. 111 


ALEXANDER. 
What other thought could I have of myſelf; ? 
DSIOCGHANE I 
Thou art growing ſurpriſingly modeſt fince thy 
death. Nothing had been wanting to thy glory, A- 
lexander, had thou been as much fo in thy lifetime, 
1 L 1 © 
Wherein, pray, did I fo far forget myſelf? ? 
'DIOGENES. 
Doſt thou aſk; thou who, not ſatisfied with being 
ſon to a great king that had made himſelf maſter of 


Greece, didſt arrogate a deſcent from Jove? Thy 


faves made their court to thee, by telling thee, that a 
ſerpent had infolded Olympias. Thou wouldſt rather 
have that monſter to thy father, becauſe that tickled 


thy vanity more, than to be deſcended from a long 


race of Macedonian kings; becauſe thou foundſt no- 
thing in ſuch birth ſuperior to humanity. Didſt 
thou not ſuffer the ſcandalous and ſhameful flat» 


tery of the prieſteſs of Jupiter Ammon, when ſhe anſ- 


wered, that thou didſt blaſpheme in ſuppoſing that thy 


father could have murderers? Thou wert wiſe enough 


to improve her ſalutary hint, and didſt carefully a- 
void falling again into the like impiety. Too weak 
a man to ſupport the talents heaven has beſtowed 
upon thee! 
: ALEXANDER, 3 
Doſt thou imagine, Diogenes, that I was fool e- 
nough to believe all thoſe fables? 
DIOGEN Es. 
Why they didſt thou authoriſe them ? 
ALEXANDER. 
Becauſe they authoriſed me: I deſpiſed them, 


and yet made uſe of them, becauſe they gave me 
an abſolute power over men. Thoſe who woulg 
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112 DIOCENES AND DIONYSIUS; : 

have but little regarded Philip's ſon, trembled be- toren 
fore the ſon of Jupiter. There is a neceſlity of de- with t 
ceiving the people: truth hath no weight with them; 8 
falſhood is almighty upon their minds. That ſingle 1 © 
anſwer of the prieſteſs which thou mention'ſt with 


deriſion, did more to promote my conqueſts than On 
all my valour and contrivance. One muſt learn ner. 
to know men, adapt one's ſelf to them, and lead ed evi 
them i in the paths i in which they are © capable of walk- peak. 
ing. | bapp) 
pen didſt: 


Men of the character thou deſeribeſt deſerve to. of Ita 
be deſpiſed, as well as the error they are ſlaves to: | 
in order to be eſteemed by ſo deſpicable people, 
thou hadſt recourſe to falſhood, which made thee affect 
more unworthy than any of them. | 


SO HAR Hot Ho Hoa Hs 
DIALOGUE XXV. 


DIOGENES AND DIONYSIUS 
THE ELD E 3 : 
A prince who makes his happineſs and glory to con- 
| fit in gratifying his pleaſures and paſſions, can 
be happy neither in this world, nor in the next. 


DIONYSIUS. 
Am glad to ſee a man of thy reputation : A- 
lexander has been telling me of thee ſince he 
came down to theſe regions. 
| DIOGENE äs. 
Fer my part, I had heard but too much of thee 
upon earth; thou there madeſt as great a noe as 


DIOGENES AND DIONYSIUS 173 


torrents do which carry univerſal devaſtation along 


3 
DIONYSIUS. 


ls it true that thou wert happy in 9277 tub 7 
DIOGENES. 

One certain ſign that I was happy in it is, that 
never ſought any thing further, and that I deſpiſ- 
ed even the offers of the young Macedonian thou 
ſpeakeſt of. But is it not true that thou wert not 
happy in poſſeſſing Syracuſe and Sicily, ſince thou 
didft alſo want to enter dy * into o the midſt 


of _—_— LO { 


* 


DIONYSIVU S. 
Thy moderation * was nothing but vanity a and an 


affetation of virtue. 


eee 
Thine ambition was nothing but folly, and a fu- 


rious pride, that could do N neither to others 


nor to th yſelf. 
DFONYS I 93 
Thou talkeſt very boldly. 
DIOGENE S. 
And doſt thou {till imagine thyſelf the en | 
DIONYSTUS. 
Alas! J am but too ſenſible that J am no more 


ſo. I held the Syracufans, as I have often boaſted, 


in adamantine chains: but the ſciflars of the fatal 
ſiſters cut thoſe chains, 8 with the thread of 
my life. ry 
DIOGENES. 

hear thee ſigh, and am convinced thou didſt al- 
ſo ſigh in the midſt of thy glory. For my part, 
I never f *ghed in my tub, and have no occafion to 
figh here below; for when I died, I left no eſtate 
worth the regretting. Poortyrant! how much Halt 
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114 *DIOGENES AND. DIONYSIUS. 


thou loſt by being fo rich; and how much hath Di. MW miſ-1 
J ogenes gained by poſſeſſing nothing! in 01 
* D. O Ns v 8, and 
'h All the pleaſures came in crowds to attend me: 
. my muſic was delightful; I had an exquiſite table, my 
„ numberleſs ſlaves, the richeſt perfumes, furniture of vent 
7 gold and ſilver, pictures, ſtatues, ſhews of all kinds, me. 
5 men of wit to entertain and praiſe me, and armies 
11 to overcome my enemies. = 4 
1 DIOGENES. ther. 
f #4 | 3 over and above all that, ſuſpicions, 8 new 
1 and mad fits, which prevented thy enjoying ſuch the 
* great happineſs. | 
me DIONYSIUS _ N 
1 IJ confeſs it; but how could one live in a tub?! fron 
i | nion cure 
oh Ah! who hindered thee to live peaceably like a 
"49 good man, in thy own houſe, like other people, and Y 
. ] to embrace a ſweet philoſophy : But 1s it true, that of e 
} [7 thou did ſt always imagine, in the midft of thy de- tho1 
10 lights, that thou ſaweſt a ſword i hanging over thy this 
-3J head ? , and 
D IONYSIUS. mai 
1 pa us talk no more of it: thou meaneſt to in- my 
Lult me. 1 lit] 
DIOGENE s. | hov 
Wilt thou ſuffer one other queſtion as home as the 
the former ? | t the 
DIONYSTIU s. ver 
I muſt needs ſuffer it; I have row no threats to he « 
hinder thee; I am here effectua/:y diſarmed. 
DIOGENE * | 
Whether or no didſt thou promiſe rewards to all I thi: 
who ſhould invent new pleaſures? *Twas a ſtrange he 
my « of voluptuouſneſs! O how greatly hadſt thou inu 


* 


| DIOGENES AND DIONYSI1U*4r 115 


miſ-reckoned | firſt to turn thy country upſide down, 
in order to be happy, and then to be ſo wretched, 
and in ſuch craving want of pleaſures !. 
5 TVT 
J was obliged to endeavour to get new ones in- 
vented, as all ordinary pleaſures were grown old to 
me. 5 
DIOGENE 5. 5 
All nature then did not fuffice thee! What was 
there that could quiet thy raging paſſions? Could 
new pleaſures have cured thy miſgivings, and ſtifled 
the remorſe of thy crimes ? 
[_  /[DSONTIAV & 
No: but the fick do what they can to find ixlief 
from their maladies. 'They try new methods. of 
cure, and new meats to create an appetite. 
DIOGENE $. 
So thine was at once cloyed and craving: pet 
of every thing thou hadſt, and craving of every thing 


thou couldſt not have. A fine ſituation truly! and 


this it was thou tookſt ſo much trouble to acquire 
and preſerve. An excellent receipt for making a 
man happy! It well becomes thee to make a jeſt of 


my tub, where a little water, a little bread, and a 


little fun rendered me content. When one knows 


| how to reliſh thoſe imple pleaſures of pure nature, 


they never pall by the, uſing, and one never wants 
them. But when a man abfpiſe them, be he ne- 


ver ſo rich and powerful, he wants every thing; for 
he can enjoy nothing. 
 DIONYSHUS. 

Theſe truths thou tell'ſt afflict me; they make me 
think of my ſon, whom I left tyrant behind me: 
he were happier, had J left him a poor tradeſman, 
inured to moderation, and bred 1 in the ſchool of ad- 


770 PYRRHO' AND HIS NEIGHBOUR. 
verſity; at leaſt he would have ſome real pleaſures, | 


which nature does * no means deny to middle 1 

ſtations. wha 

DIOGENE s. kno 

To reſtore his appetite, he ſhould be made to whe 
faſt, and to prevent his loathing his gilded palace, 

he ſhould be ſent to occupy my tub, which has B 


___ empty ſince my death. | 
DIONYSEFU Ss. 
Nor will he even know how to maintain himſelf | 
in that power, which I was at ſuch pains. to pro- ; 
cure for him. 3 


1 


DIOGENES. 1 | 
Oh! what wouldſt thou have a man to know, 


who is born in too great proſperity, and brought 17 
up in effeminacy? He hardly knows how to take kn 
pleaſure when it comes to his hand. Every body thi 


muſt be plagued to divert him. 


eee, no 
1S1 
DIALOGUE XXVII. he 
8 
P IRR HO AND HIS NEIGHBOUR. : mo 
ed 
The ne and abhurdity of Pyrrhoniſm.. am 
| | hi: 
NEIGH CRY We, an 

Y Ood-morrow, Pyrrho. I hear you have got 

a great number of ſcholars, and that your 
ſchool has gained a high reputation; will you be tai 
pleaſed to receive and inſtruct me? | dy 
PYRRH o. EV be 


E will, methinks. BW ES I 


If 


) = 


' PYRRHO AND HIS NEIGHBOUR, 117 
NEIGHBOUR. 


Why _ you add, methinks? Do you not FORE | 
what you. will? If you do not know, who ſhould _ 
know it for you? And whatdo you know then, you 


who Pals for ſo knowing a man? 
„„ 3 
21 I RE nothing. 
NEIGHBOUR, 
What do people learn then by n yon? 
r 
Nothing at all. | 
Wo NEIGHBOU R. 7 « 
Why then do they hear you? | 
PYRRH o. . 
To "as convinced of their i ignorance. Is it not 
knowing a great deal, to know that they know no- 
thing! 4 | 
NEIGHBOUR = 


Do indeed it is not. The moſt vulgar and ig- 
norant clown is conſcious of his ignorance, tho' he 
is neither a philoſopher nor a learned man; yet is 


he more ſenſible of his ignorance than you are of 


yours: for you think yourſelf above all men by af- 


fecting to be ignorant of every thing. This affect- 
ed ignorance does by no means take away your pre- 


| ſumption; ; whercas the clown, who is conſcious of 
his 1 Ignorance, is in all thingy diffident of himſelf, 5 


and HA in great ſincerity... 
PFRRHO. 

The clown believes himſelf ignorant a 1 cer- 
tain things too high for him; and which require ſtu- 
Os but he does not ſuppoſe himſelf ignorant that 
he walks, thathe ſpeaks, that he lives, For mypart, 
1 am iran of all that, and by ien too. 
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113 PYRRHO AND HIS NEIGHBOUR, 
NEIGHBOUR. 


What! are you ignorant of all that concerning 0 
yourſelf? Fine principles, truly; to admit no Prin. Perh: 
ciples at all! wakil 

PYRRH o. we h. 


Yes; I am ignorant whether I live, whether 1 al th 
exiſt, In ſhort, I am ignorant of all things with- and t. 


out exception. 


NEIGHBOUR. - Ye 
But are you ignorant that you think ? | your 
P I RR H o. 5 thing 
Ys; - ] do not know that I do, f Your 
NEIGHBOUR, | | man 
To be ignorant of all things is to doubt of all bor th 
things, and to find nothing certain: is it not true? that t 
Pp YR RH O. 5 ther { 
It is, if any thing can be ſo, noran 
NETIGH BUR e 
| To be ignorant and to doubt is the ſame thing. I] know 
To doubt and to th inkis alſo the ſame thing: there- be at 
fore you cannot doubt without thinking. Your i 
doubt is then a certain proof that you think. There- Th 
fore there is ſomething certain, ſince your very ſubtle 
doubt proves the certainty of your thought. 
P X RR H oO. | T0 
I am ignorant even of my ignorance. I have very 
You there. doubt 
NEIGHBOUR. ſchola 


If you are ignorant of your ignorance, why do 
you ſpeak of it? Why do you defend it? Why do 
you attempt to inculcate it into your ſcholars, and 
to perſuade them out of all they have ever believed. 
If you are ignorant of your very ignorance, you 
ſhould give no more lectures upon it, nor deſpiſe 
thoſe who think they know the truth, 


. 


| 


PYRRHO AND HIS NEIGHBOUR, , 179 
| | PYRRH oO. | 

Our whole life isperhaps but one continued dream. 
Perhaps the moment of death ſhall be but a ſudden 
waking, when we ſhall diſcover the illuſion of what 
we have believed molt real; as a man awaking ſees 
all the phantoms diſappear, that he fancied he ſaw 
and touched in his dreams. | 

NEIGHBOUR, 

You are afraid then you fleep and dream with 
your eyes open. You fay PERHAPSs of every 
thing; but that very PERHAPs ſpeaks a thought, 
Your dream, falſe as it is, is ſtill the dream of 'a 
man dreaming; at leaſt it is ſure that you dream; 
for there muſt needs be ſomething, and ſomething 
that thinks too, to have dreams. Nothing can nei- 
ther ſleep nor dream, nor be deceived, nor be ig- 
norant, nor doubt, nor ſay PERHAPS. Behold you 
are condemned then, whether you will or not, to 
know ſomething, which is your dreaming, and to 


be at leaſt a dreaming and a thinking being. 


PI RR H oO. 

This ſubtlety is puzzling. I will have no ſuch 
lubtle and troubleſome ſcholar in my ſchool. 

NEIGHBOUR. 

You will then and you will not. In truth e- 
very thing you ſay and do belyes your affected 
doubting. If you will have none ſuch as me for a 
ſcholar, I will far leſs have any ſuch as youforamaſter, 


£ 


120 PYRRHUS AND DEMETRIUS. 


3 


cr s Dee ECU ) ͥ eee 


DIALOGUE XXIX. 


PYRRHUS AND DEMETRIUS 


POLIORCETES. 


Temperance and . not conqueſt « and ſucceſs, male 
the hero. 


DEMETRIUS. 
Cone to Salute here the greateſt hero, next to 
Alexander, Greece hath ever produced. 
+ PFRAMNHYD SS: 
Is not that Demetrius I perceive? I know hin 
by the deſcription I have had of him. 
DNN Ar 


HFlave you heard of the great wars I had to carry 
on? 


Pp I RR H US. 
Yes; but I have alſo heard of your effeminacy 
and remiſſneſs in time of peace. | 
" DEMETRIUS. 
If I had a little effeminacy, my great actions 
made full amends for it. 
PYRRHUS 
As for me, in all the wars 1 waged, I was ever 
firm. I ſhewed the Romans that I knew how to 
ſupport my allies: for when they attacked the Ta- 
rentines, I paſſed to their aſſiſtance with a formi- 
dable army, and made the Romans feel the ſtrength 


of my arm. bon TR by 


D E M E T R 1 U S, | 
ut Fabricius had a an eaſy purchaſe £ you ala; 
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PYRRHUS AND DEMETRIUS. 121 
and it manifeſtly appeared that your troops were nct 
comparable to the Roman forces. Your elephants 
were the cauſe of your victory, they confounded the 
Romans, who were not uſed to that kind of ſight- 
ing. But in the ſecond battle the advantage was e- 
qual on both ſides; and, in the third, tlie Romans 
got a complete victory. You were forced to re- 
paſs into Epirus, and died atlaſt bya woman s hand. | 
PYRRHUS. 

I died fighting; but - as for you, I know whit 
brought you to the grave; it was your debauchery 
and gluttony. You ſupported hot wars, I confeſe, 
and even had ſome advantage: but amidſt "thoſe 
wars, you were environed with aflock of courtezans, 
who followed you always, as ſheep do their ſhep- 
herd. As for me, I ſhewed myſelf conſtant on ail 
occafions, even under my misfortunes ; nay, I be- 
lieve, in that articular, I ſurpaſſed even Alexander 
himſelf. . 3 n | 

DEMETRIUS, 

Ay, but his actions ſurpaſſed yours: to paſs the 
Danube upon goats? ſkins, to force the paſſage ofthe 
Granicus with an handful of troops in the face of 
an infinite army of enemies; always to beat the 


Perſians in open field and in deſile; to take their 


cities, to penetrateasfaras India, and at length to con- 

quer all Aſia. All this was far greater than en- 

tering into Italy, and being forced to leave i it ſhame- 

fully. | 
PYRRHU Ss. 

By thoſe great conqueſts Alexander drew 209 
death upon him: for 'tis alledged that Antipater, 
whom he had left in Macedonia, cauſed him tobe 
poiſoned at Babylon, 1 in order to have all his domi- 
nions. | 
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122 DEMosrkEEXES AND- CICERO. 


DEMETRIUS. 


PYRRHUS. 


_— 4 ; * 
„ 1 ' 


3 / 
” 1 3 I ſet Alexander but 4 bad example; 
for I had a defign to ſubdue Italy: but he would 


be. nothing. leſs than king of the univerſe; and had 
been much happier 3 in remaining king of Macedon, 
than in deanting n like a __ perſon. 


eee of RY ar PRO 
'D IA L OGUE XXX. 
DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO. 


? 


4 parallel between the ofe tuo orators,. Melee is gi. 
ven the character of 1 true eloguence. 


188 — 1 CER.O. | : | 
7 HAT doſt thou pretend that I was but an 
- ordinary orator ? 
___DEMOSTHENES. 
Not an ordinary one; for it is not over an ordi- 
vary perſon that I affect ſuperiority. Thou wert 
undoubted ly a famous orator. Thou hadſt great parts; 
but didſt frequently deviate from the point in which 
perfection conſiſts. 


. 
And pray hadſt thou no faults at all? 

DE MOSTHENES. | 
"4 believe none can be laid to my charge in point 
of cloquence. 


* 
x 


His hope proved vain, and my father ſhewed Try 
that he meddled with one who was too ſtrong for 


nme, 123 
C | 

Cunſt thou compare richneſs of genius withme ? 
4.2 who art dry, unadorned, who art ever confi- 
ned within narrow-and contracted limits; chou doſt 
uot amplify any ſubject; thou from whom nothing 
can be retrenched, ſo ſtarved, if I may.uſe the term, 
is the manner in which thou treat'ſt thy ſubjects: 
whereas I give mine a length, which diſplays a co- 
piouſneſs and fertility of genius, which gave men of 
judgment occaſion to ſay, * nothing could be ad- 
ded to my works. 5 | 

bros THEN RS. 

le from whom nothing can be retrenched hath | 

faid nothing but what is perfect. 15 | 
CICER O, 

He to whom nothing can be added hath omitted 

nothing that could embelliſh' his work, | 


ms — 2 


„ DR MNS REAN B.. 

I Clameſe thou findeſt thy diſcourſes more filled 

with flaſhes of wit than mine? Speak honeſtly, is 

not that the reaſon thou exalteſt thyſelf aboye me? 
CICERO, 

I will even own it to thee then, ſince thon talk- 
eſt ſo. My pieces are far more brilliant than thine. 
They ſpeak far more wit, more ingenuity of turn, 
more art, more eaſe. I exhibitthe ſame thing un- 
der twenty different ſhapes. When people. heard 
i my orations, they could not forbear admiring my 

parts, and being continually aſtonifhed at my art; 
they were ever ſhouting and interrupting me, in or- 
der to praiſe and extol me. Thou muſt have been 
heard very quietly, and thy audience, I __ 
+ . 8g2ve thee no interruption. 
DU Sr HREN R | 
What chou layelt of us both is true. Thoumi - 
2 | 
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224 DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO, 

ſtakeſt only in the concluſion thou draweſt from it. 
Thou didſt take up the aſſembly with thyſelf: I 
took it up only with the affairs ſpoke upon. Peo- 
ple admired thee; I was forgot by my audience, 
who ſaw nothing but the courſe I wanted them to 
take. Thou didſt entertain with the-ſallies of thy 
wit. I ſtruck down with bolts of thunder. Thou 


madeſt menſay : How elegantly he ſpeaks! I made 


them ſay: Come on, let us march againſt Philip. 
They extolled thee: they were too much carried 
out of themſelves to extol me. When thou didſt 
harangue, thou appearedſt ornate; none diſcovered 
in me any ornament: there was nothing in mypie- 
ces but preciſe, ſtrong, clear arguments; and then 
impulſes like lightning which nothing could reſiſt, 

Thou vert a perfect orator, when thou wert, like 
me, ſimple, grave, auſtere, without apparent art; 
in ſhort, when thou wert Demoſthenical: but when 


wit, turn, and art ſhone forth in thy diſcourſes, 


then wert thou mere Cicero, departing ſo far from- 
perfection, as thou 2 from my character. 


eee * 
DIALOGUE XXXI. 
DEMO STHENES AND CICERO. 


The di ifference between the Orater and the true Phi- 
. 1 


15 


CICERO. 
O have lived in thetimeof Plato, __ evento 
have been his ſcholar, methinks you profited 
very little ** ſuch an advantage. 


pher? 


2 WG 


DE MOSTHENES AND CECER®O. 12 
DE MOST HEN Es. 


Have you then remarked nothing in my orations, 
you who read them to ſo good purpoſe, that ſa- 


youred of Ne Ss maxims, and hi manner of per- 


uad 2 
6ER oO 
That is not what I mean: you were the gteateſt 
orator of the Greeks; but then you were nothing 


but an orator. As for me, though I never knew 
Plato but in his writings, and lived about three 


hundred years after him, I ſtrove to imitate him in- 


philoſophy; I made him known tothe Romans, and 
was the firſt who introduced that kind of writing a- 


mong them; inſomuch that I united as far as I was 
capable, in gue and the ſame mmm 
ile pb. 

bprMOSTHEN ESE. 
And ſo you imagine you were a great philoſo- 
CEOS: | 3 7 
10 be ſo, it is ſufficient to love wiſdoas, and to 


Thou to acquire knowledge and virtue: I think I 


may give myſelf the title without exceſs of vanity. 

DEMOSTHENE S. 

For an orator, I own, you were the ſirſt of your 
nation; and even the Greeks of your time.admired 
you: but for a philoſopher, I cannot own it. One 
is not that at ſo eaſy a rate. 

o C E RO. 

You don! t know what it colt me: my lucubra- 
tions, my labours, my meditations; the books I 
read, the maſters I heard, the treatiſes I cpu 

DEMOSTHENE Ss. 
All. that is not philoſophy. 
F 3 


DQEUmF www 


DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO. 
CERN. | 
What more, pray, is requiſite? 
CO DENOSTHENES. 

To do what you faid of Cato by way of deri. 

an, to ſtudy philoſophy, not in order to diſcover 
the truths it teaches, to argue About it as moſt men 
do; but in order to reduce it to er a 

| ci eu nor: 2997 35 20700 | | 
5 And did not I do ſo? Did not I live up to 2 _ 
<dofrine of Plato and Ariftotle, which I had em- 
braced ? _ 
 DEMOSTHENES, | | | 

Let us drop Ariſtotle: I might perhaps diſpute PE 


126 


litt 


him the quality of a philoſopher, nor tan I have a- * 
ny great opinion of a Greek, who was attached to Py 
a monarch, and that to Philip: as for Plato, I main- . 
tain that you never followed his maxims. = 


CICERO. 
Tis true that in my youth, and during the moſt 
part of my life, I followed the active and laborious ; 
life of thoſe whom Plato calls Politicians. But ny 


f when I ſaw my country had changed its aſpect, and 1 
that L could no longer be of uſe to her in high em- 1 
ployments, I ſought to ſerve her by the ſciences, : 
! retired to my country ſeats, in order to apply c ö 
myſelf to contemplation, and the ſtudy of truth. uß 

a DEMOSTHENES. 
That is to fay, philoſophy was your laſt reſort _ 
when you had no longer any hare in the adminil- ba 
tration, and thatthen you had a mind to diſtinguiſh 


yourſelf by your ſtudies: for it was glory a more 1 8 
virtue that you purſued i in hem. e 


* 


5 5 CICERO. 2] a& 
It is in vain to lie, [ always loved glory, as an ats 
tendant of virtue. 3 


DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO, * 


DE MOS THEN ES. 

Say rather, 179 loved — much, and virus 

little. | 
CICERO. 
Upon what e do you Jug ſo hardly © 0 
wet: 
E MOSTHENES. | 

© Upon your own diſcourſes: at the very ti tie you 
played the philoſopher, did you not pronounce thoſe 
fine orations, wherein you flattered Cæſar your ty 
rant, more ſervilely, than ever was Philip by his: 
flaves? Yet we know how you loved him; it well 


appeared after his death, and in his life time you. 


ard not [pare him in yourletters to Atticus. | 
| CICERO. 

It was expedient to conform one 8 Calf to- thi 
times, and endeavour to ſooth the thei, leſt he 
mould fone ſtill worſe. | 

D SMOS THEN S. 5 

You talk like a good oratot, though like a bad 
philoſopher: but what became of your Philoſophy 
after his death? Who forced you to enter again ind 
to publie affairs? 

| EI'CERDO: 

The Romans, who looked upon me as their ſclt 

ſupport. | 
DEMOSTHENES. e 

Your vanity prompted you to think-ſo, 428 den. 
vered you up to a young man, who made a tool of 
you. But let us return to the point: you were 
always an orator, never a phit6ſopher, g 

| CICERO» cos 

And were you ever any thing elſe ? 

1 D E MOS THEN Es. 

own I was not; but then I never made any o- 
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128 DEMOSTHENES: AND CICERO, * 


ther proſeſſion, I deceived no-body : I came early 


to underſtand that I muſt chooſe between rhetoric 
and ue that each required a whole man. 
The deſire o 

noble thing for me who was but a private. citizen, 


and a common tradeſman's ſon, to govern the peo- 


ple by my elyquence, and make a ſtand againſt the 
power of Philip, I loved the public weal, and the 
liberty of Greece; but I may now confeſs I loved 
myſelf ſtill. better, and was very ſenſible of the plea- 


ſure of receiving a crown in full theatre, and of 


leaving my ſtatue in the public place, with a pom- 


pous wetten; upon it. Now I ſee things in a- 


nother light, and perceive that Socrates was in the 


right, when he aſſured Gorgias, That eloquence 


was. no fuch fine thing as he thought; were it e- 

© ven to attain its end, and render a man abſolute 

© maſter in his republic.” This both you and lat- 

tained: confeſs now, we were nothing the Hd 
| CECER 0. 

"Tis true our lives were two continued ſcenes of 


toils and dangers. T had no ſooner defended Roſ- 


eius, than I was fain to fly into Greece, to avoid the 
indignation of Sylla. The accuſation of Verres 
drew a vaſt number of enemies upon me; my eon- 
ſulſhip, the time of my greateſt glory, was alſo the 
time of my greateſt toils, aud of my greateſt 


dangers. I was frequently in hazard of my life, 
and the hatred I then incurred broke out afterwards 


by my baniſhment. In ſhort, it. was nothing, but 
my eloquence that was the occaſion of my death, 


and had I not puſhed Antony ſo hard I had been 
ſtill living. I fay nothing of your misfortunes; it 


were needleſs. to recal them to your mind. But 
neither of us have any thing to blame but fate, or 


glory toucked me : I thought it a 
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DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO, 129 


fortune, if you will, which made it our lot to be 


horn in. ſo corrupt times, that it was impoſſible to 


reform our republics, or even to prevent their ruin. 
PDE MOSTHENEsS. 

It was therein we wante:: judgment, undertaking 
impoſſibilities: for it was not our people that forced 
us to take care of the public affairs, and we were not 
at all engaged in them by our birth. I forgive a 
prince born in the purple for governing, as he can, 
a ſtate, which the gods have committed to his charge, 
by cauſing him to be born of a certain race, ſceing; 


he is not at freedom to abandon that. truſt, how bad 


ſoever he find his · ſituation: but a mere private per- 
ſon ought to think of nothing but regulating him- 
ſelf and governing his own tamily; he ought never 
to deſire public offices, far leſs to court them: if 
they be forced upon him, he may acccept them out. 
of love to his country; but when once he has not 
the liberty of doing good, and his citizens grow re- 


gardleſs both of the laws and of reaſon, he ought to 


return into private life, and content himſelf with: 
deploring the public calamities which he finds him-- 
elf unable to prevent. 
CICER "EF of 
By your-way of reckoning, my friend Pomponius: 
Atticus was wiſer than I, and even than Cato him-- 


ſelf, whom we ſo highly; praiſed. 


DEMOSTHENES. 

_ Vadoubtedly,, Atticus was a true e 5 
Cato was unſeaſonably obſtinate in pretending to- 
reform a people who would live no longer in liberty, 
and you yielded too eaſily to Cæſar's fortune; t. 
leaſt, you did not enough preſerve your dignity. 


Fs 
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130 CORIOLANUS' AND CAMILLUS, - 


CICER O. irs 

But after all, is not eloquence a ug thing, naya F 0 
great gift of the gods? *. 

DEMOSTHENES, 

It is very good in itſelf: it is only the uſe of it that * 
may be bad; as when it is employed towards tickling 1 
the paſſions of the people, or the gratifying of out dep 

own. And what elſe did we in our virulent de. ing 
clamations againft our enemies? I againſt Midiaa ner. 
or Lſchines, you againſt Piſo, Vatinius or Anto- ſoci 


ny? How egregiouſſy did our paſſions and intereſts 5 
make us offend againſt truth and juſtice! The real 
uſe of eloquence is to fet truth in its proper light, 
and to perſuade others to their true intereſt, that is, 
to juſtice, and the other virtues. It was the uſe 
that Plato made of it, which neither of us imitated. 


ARXOERXGEXOLEXOENOLROKN 
. DIALOGUE XXXII. 
CORIOLANUS AND CAMILLUS. 


Men are not born independent, but fſubjef to the 
' laws of the country where they have been born, 
and bred, and IRE in their infancy. 


W 


CORIOLANUS. 
ELL, you have experienced, as well is 1, 
the ingratitude of a native country. "13 


an odd thing to ferve a foolith people. Come, ow! | 4 
it honeſtly, and excuſe a little thoſe whole Patience beto 
fails them. - : | 9 0 1 

CAMILLUS. 1 


For my part, I find no excuſe for ſuch as rite u 


the 


N\ 
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againſt their country. We may retire, give place 
to injuſtice, wait leſs rigorous times; but it is an 
act of impiety to take up arms I the mother 
that bore us. 
CORIOLANUS.. : 
* hoſe: ſpecious names of Mother and call, 
are nothing but names. Men are born free and in- 


dependent : ſocieties with all their ſubordinations 


and politics are mere human inſtitutions, which can 


never deſtroy the liberty eſſential to man. If the 
ſociety of men, in which we have been born, comes 
to be wanting in juſtice and honeſty, we no longer 
owe it any thing, we regain the natural rights of 


our liberty, and may go in queſt of ſome other 
more reaſonable ſociety, where to live in quiet, as 


a traveller paſſes from town to town, according to 
his taſte and conveniency. All thoſe fine notions 
of a native country have been inſtilled by crafty ſpi- 
rits, ambitious to lord it over us. Lawgivers have 
crammed many of them down. our throats; but we 
mutt always return to the natural right, which ren- 
ders every man free and independent: now every 
man born in this ſtate of independency with regard 
to others, he pawns his liberty, by entering into 
the ſociety of a people, only upon condition, that 
he ſhall be equitably dealt by. The moment fo- 
ciety breaks this condition, the private perſon re” 


gains his rights, and the whole univerſe is as free 


to him as fo others, He has but to ſecure himſeli 
from a ſuperior force, and to enjoy his liberty. 
CAMILLUS, 

How: ſubtle a philoſopher you are become To 
below ! They ſay you were leſs given to reaſoning 
while alive. But do. you not ſee your error? Such 
an agreement with ſociety may have -fome ſhadow 


F 6 


2 
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of pretence, when a man makes choice of a coun; 
try to live in; though {till he is juſtly liable to be 


puniſhed aceording to the laws of the reſpeCtive na- 


tion, if he hath entered. himſelf a membes of. it, 
and doth not live according to its manners. But 


children who are born in a country, have not their 


country to chooſe : the gods give it them, or ra» 


ther give them to that ſociety of men, which is their 


country, to the end that that country may poſſeſs, 
govern, reward or puniſh them as its children, It 
is by no means choice, policy, art, or arbitrary in- 
{titution, that ſubjects children to-a, father; tis na- 


ture which hath decreed. PFathery collective form 
a native country, and have an ample authority over 
the children they have. brought into the world, 


Would you dare to queſtion it? 
CORIOL ANUS, 
Yes, I dare. Though a man be my father, Lam 
2 man as well. as he, and as free as he, by the eſ- 
ſential rules of humanity, I owe him indeed gra- 
titude and reſpect ; but nature hath never made me 
dependent upon him. | 
3 CAMIELUS.. 


What excellent rulcs you lay down for virtue | 


At that rate every one will think he has a right to 
be as he chuſes; and there will be no more, upon 
earth, either polity, ſecurity, ſubordination, regular 
ſociety, or certain principles pf good manners. 
CORIOLANUS, 

There will always be reaſon and virtue be 
ed by nature in the hearts of men; if they make a 
wrong uſe of their liberty, fo much the worſe for 
them; but though their liberty abuſed may turn 
to licentiouſneſs, yet it is certain that by nature 
they are free. | 


1 © © 
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CAMILLUS, | 

I grant it. But you mult alſo. own that all the 
wiſeſt of men, having found the inconvenience of 
that liberty, which would make as many. whimſi- 
cal governments as there are whimſical heads, have 
concluded that nothing. was ſo eſſential. to the peace 
of men, as the ſubjecting the multitude to the laws 
eſtabliſned in every nation. Is it not true that this 


is the regulation the wiſeſt men have made in all- 
places, as the foundation of all ſociety? 


CORIOLANUS. 
It is true.. Ls 
| e 
That regulation was neceſſary. 
CORIOLANUS.. 
True again. | | 
CAMILLUS. 

It is not only wiſe, juſt, and neceſſary | in itlelf; 6 
but alſo authoriſed by almoſt univerſal conſent, or 
at leaſt by that of the greater part of men. If it is 
neceflary. for human life, none but obſtinate and 
unreaſonable men will reject it. 

CORIOLANUS. | 

I aHow what you ſay; but ſuch-a.regulation is 
merely arbitrary. _ . 

| _ CANIELUS.. . | 

What is ſo eſſential to ſociety, to the peace, to 
the ſafety of mankind, what reaſon neceſſarily re- 
quires, muſt be founded in rational nature itſelf, 
and is by no means arbitrary: therefore that ſubor- 
dination is not at all an invention to govern weak 
minds; 'tis, on the contrary, a neceſſary bond, 
which reaſon furniſhes to regulate, to pacify, to u- 
nite men amongſt themſelves. It therefore cannot 
be denied, that reaſon, which is the real nature of | 
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reaſonable creatures, requires that they ſubject them. 


felves to laws, and to certain men, who ſtand in 
the place of the firſt legiſlators ; that, in a word, 


they obey, that they all unanimouſly concur towards 
_ relieving the common wants, and promoting the 
common intereſts, that they uſe their liberty only 


according to reaſon, to ſtrengthen and perfect ſo- 
eiety. This is what they call being a good citizen, 


loving one's N and being attached to the re- ö 


public. 
CORIOGEANUS. 


Yau that accuſe me of ſubtlety, are yourſelf more | 


ſubtle than I. 
* CAMILLUS, | 
Not at all: let us recapitulateif you will: by what 
propoſition have I out-witted you? Reaſon is the na- 
ture of man. That one is true; is it not? 
| CORIOLANUS. _ 
Undoubtedly it 18, 
CAMILLUS. 


Man is not at liberty to walk contrary to all rea- 


fon : what ſay you to that? 
CORIOLANUS: 
1 ſay it muſt alſo paſs. 
CAMILLUS. 


Reaſon wills us to live in ſociety, and conſequent- 


ly with ſubordination. Your anſwer ? 
CORIOLANUS. | 
1 think as you do. 
CAMIELUS. | 
There muſt therefore be inviolable rules of ſoci- 


ety, which man names laws, and men guardians of | 


the laws, who are called magiſtrates, to puniſh ſuct 
as tranſgreſs them; otherwiſe there would be as ma- 
ny arbitrary governments as heads, and the greatci: 
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wrong-heads would be thoſe who would moſt per- 
vert the manners and laws, in order to govern, or at 
leaſt to live according to their different whims. 

COR 1oLANUs. | 
All that is evident. . 3 212 009 
1 7 GMAIL LV [090 9B bt 
* TTherefotc it is the part of rational undes fu 
ject its liberty to the laws and Mt . * theſ0- 


ciety in which we live. 


CORIOLANUS. 

That is certain; but we are at _ to | qui | 
that ſociety: ms he 1 

11 cAMILL us. i | 

If every 455 is at liberty to quit his own a beben 
in he is born, there will 3 be no more re- 
pc ſociety upon earth. | 

i CORIOLANUS. 

Why fo ? 
EAMILEVS. 

For this reaſon: the wrong-heads being the ma 
jority, they will all think they may ſhake off the yoke 
of their country, and go elſewhere to live without 
rule or reſtraint; this majority will become inde- 
pendent; and will quickly deftroy all authority e- 
very where; they wilk even go out of their coun- 


try to ſeek arms _ their country itſelf. From 


that moment there is no longer any ſettled or ſure 


| ſociety of people. Thus would you overturn the 
laws and ſociety, which, by your own confeſhon, 


reaſon requires, in order to indulge an unbridled 
liberty, or rather the libertiniſm of fooliſh and wic- 


ked men, who never think themſelves free but when 
they can, Neger fear of being puniſhed, bid _ 


ance to reaſon and the laws. 
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CORIOLANUS. 


I now ſee plainly the whole ſcope of your reaſon- 


ing, and I begin to reliſh it. 
CAMILLL Us. 

Add to this, that the inſtitution of a republic 
and laws, being afterwards. ratihed by the univer- 
ſal conſent and practice of mankind, -ſome brutal 
and barbarous nations: ouly. excepted, all. human na- 
ture, ſo to ſpeak, hath for numberleſs ages given it- 
ſelf up to the government of laws, through an ab- 
ſolute neceſlity : the fooliſh. even and the wicked, 
provided they be not wholly ſo, feel and acknow- 
ledge this want of living in common, and of being 
__ to laws. ] 

CORIOLANUS.. | 
1 a you, and you will have it. that our 


native country being veſted with that right ſacred 


and inviolable, we cannot take up arms againſt her. 
| CAMILLUS. 

It is not only I who-will have it ſo,” tis nature it- 
ſelf that requires it. When Volumnia your mother, 
and Vetruria. your wife, ſpoke to you in behalf of 
Rome, what did they. ſay. to you, what did you feel 
at the bottom of your heart? 

CORIOLANUS.. 4 

Tis true nature ſpoke to me in behalf of my. mo- 
ther; but it did not therefore ſpeak to me in all of 
Rome. 8 

CAMILLU'S«- 

Very well, your mother ſpoke to you in behalf 
of Rome, and nature ſpoke to you by the mouth of 
your mother. Theſe are the natural links-that at- 
tach us'to our country. Could you attack the city 
of your mother, of all your relations and friends, 

without violating the rights of nature? I do not aſk 
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any reaſoning upon the matter, tis your immedi-. 


ne ſentiment without reflection that. I conſult. 


CORIOLANUS, 

Tis true, we act contrary to nature as often as 
ve fight againſt our country: but if it is not law- 
ful to attack her, you muſt at leaſt own, that it is. 
awful to forſake her. when ſhe proves unjuſt and 
ungrateful. 

En 

No. I ſhall never confeſs any ſuch thing: if ſhe 
baniſh you, you may go and take refuge elſewhere-- 
Tis obeying her to go out of her boſom when ſhe 
expels us; but we ſhould even at a diſtance reſpect 
ter, wiſh her welfare, be ready to return. to her, ta 
defend. her, and to die for her. 

cokloLAN us. 

Where do you get all thoſe fine notions of he- 
viſm? When my country has renounced me, and 
vill no longer owe me any thing, the contract is 
broken betwixt, us. I reciprocally renounce her, 
and no longer owe her any thing. op 

GAMIL LUS. 

| Fat have already forgot that we ſubſtituted our 
country in the place of our parents, and that it hath 
wer us the authority of the laws, in default of which 
nere would be no longer any fixed or regular ſocie- 
y upon earth. 

CORIQLANUS 

True: I conceive that we ought to regard, as a 
rue mother, that ſociety. which hath given us birth, 
reeding, nouriſhment, which hath acquired ſo great 
nghts over us by virtue of our parents and relati- 
Ms, which it beareth in its boſom. TI am ſatisfied 
that we owe it what we owe to a mother, but 
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It my mother had forſaken me, and treated me 


ill, might I diſown her, and fight with her? ? 150 
cokroLAN Us. 5 irew 

No, but you might. PN. of hi 
en CAMIELUS. + | with 

Might I deſpiſe and forfake her, if the returned! ty, 


to me, and Giplayed a real grief for her ill uſage This 
of me? . ES IF theſe 
ES - coxloraxus. | 
No. 3233 . | Se 
EN ern 1 your 
We ſhould therefore be always ready to re-affurn | 
the ſentiments of nature for our country, or rather r 
never loſe them; and return to her ſervice, whene- "ſole 
ver be opens the way to us. e 
coxroL AN US. and) 
Ion that courſe ſeems the beſt, but the pride ke 
ine paſſion of a man highly provoked ſuffers him ah 
not to reſſect. The infolent Roman people tramp-· „hon 
led upon the Patricians.. I could not brook the in- ne of 
dignity ; the enraged people obliged me to retreat fed 
to the Volſci. When I was there, my reſentment, 1 
and the deſire of recommending myſelf to that peo-· , 14 
ple, the Romans” enemy, induced me to take vp me _ 
arms againſt my country. But you have ſhewed "BY 
me, my dear Furius, that 1 ought to have yy Le + 
ped to my misfortune. was a 
2 CAMILLUS. armec 
We Have here below the ghoſts of Ger greaß ne 
men, who have done what I tell you. Themiſtoclet 


ching. 
having committed the fault of going away to Perſia, weiſed 
choſe rather to die, and even to poiſon himſelf, by i 
drinking bulls? blood, than to ſerve the king of Per4 1 


ſia againſt the Athenians. Scipio, the conquerol mand 


me 


ned 


conlol Anus ann camirie?. Ty 
of Afric, having been unworthily treated at Rome, 


on account of his brother, who was accuſed of hav- 


ing taken bribes in his war againſt Antiochus, with- 
drew to Linternum, where he ſpent the Lenviinder 
of his life in ſolitude, not being able to reſolve 
with himſelf, either to live: in his ungrateful coun- 
try, or to be wanting in the fidelity he owed het. 
This we have from ms ſince he came en fo 
theſe realms. 


" EORTOLAN US. | | 
Lou quote other examples, but never mention 
your e which is the nobleſt of all. ebe _ 
biens, 0 5100 07 og 


"Tis true, the injuſtice done-me had esdepedule 
uſeleſs. The other captains had alſo loſt all ati- 


thority. Men did nothing but flatter the people; 


and you know how fatal it is to a ſtate, for thofe 
who govern it, to feed themſelves up with vain and 
flattering hopes. All of a ſudden the Gauls, with 


"whom they had broken their faith, gained the bat» 


tle of Allia: Rome-had been gone, had they pur- 
ſued the Romans. You know that the youth ſnut 
themſelves up in the Capitol, and the Senators wait- 
ed death in their curule chnirs. Pis needleſs fo relate 
the reſt, which you have heard an hundred times 

over. Had I not ſtifled my reſentment, in order to 
ſave my country, all had been irretrievably loſt. I 
was at Ardea when I learned Rome's diſtreſs : I 
armed the Ardeates, I underſtood by ſpies, that 


the Gauls, thinking themſelves maſters of every 
thing, were buried in wine and wantonneſs. I ſur- 
priſed them in the night: I flew great numbers of 
them. Whereupon the Romans, like people raiſed 
from the dead, ſent to invite me tobe their com- 
I returned aniwer, That they could nct 


mander, 
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repreſent their country, nor I acknowledge them in 
ſo doing; and that I waited the commands of the! 
young Patricians,, who were defending the Capitol, 
becauſe theſe were the true body of the republic; that 
it was only them I was: to obey, in putting myſelf at} 
the head of their troops. Thoſe who were in the Ca. 
pitol, elected me Dictator. Mean time, the Gauls 
were waſted by contagious diſtempers; and after a 
fiege of ſeven months before the Capitol, peace was 
at length agreed to. In the moment, the money 
was weighing out, for which they had promiſed to 
withitraw themſelves, I arrived, and returned the 
gold to the Romans. We guard not our city, * ; 
I then to the Gauls, with gold, but with ſteel: 2. 
way they were ſtruck with ſurpriſe, they made of 
next day; I attacked them in their retreat, and cut | 
them to den | 


END OF THE FIRST V.OLU ME, 


